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* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE WEEK * 





Homework 


How much homework—and_ what 
kind? Ask a hundred teachers for their 
views on homework, and you'll un- 
doubtedly wind up with a hundred 
different answers. The National Edu- 
cation Association bravely — tackled 
homework as a special research project 
recently. Consensus: 

Most experts call for no homework 
in the lower elementary grades, an hour 
a day in upper elementary and junior 
high, and an hour and one-half per 
night maximum in senior high. 
>Home assignments should be limited 
to four nights a week, with the week- 
end free for social life. 

Homework should never be assigned 
as punishment. 

»Too many of today’s homework as- 
signments are routine drudgery. Long 
written assignments tend to encour- 
age cheating. 

Parents, are split wide open on the 
subject of homework. Some feel that 
excessive assignments create tension, 
undermine children’s health, and dis- 
rupt the home. (See cartoon, above 
right.) But others feel that homework 
keeps them informed of what their 
children are learning in school. 


College Boards 


Candidates for college entrance ex- 
aminations will more than triple in the 
next five years. Henry Chauncey, pres- 
ident of the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, estimates that by 1962 there will 
be one million candidates for College 
Entrance Examination Board tests. This 
year there are over 300,000 candidates, 
compared to 78,000 ten years ago. 

Beginning in December, 1958, col- 
leges and schools will be given complete 
discretion about releasing score infor- 
mation to enrolled students. (For more 
than 40 years, CEEB scores heve re- 
mained secret.) The board has ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to prepare 
materials which will assist schools in in- 
terpreting these scores to students. 
There are no “passing” or “failing” 
grades. Scores range from 200 to 800. 
In admitting students, colleges take 
the scores into account with other fac- 
tors such as recommendations and high 
school academic records. 





American Magazine 
“OK, how was that again...if Jim 
has 45 apples and John has 32.. .?’ 


- . 
College Admission 

A sharp blast against present college 
admission procedures was sounded 
last month by Harvard Univ.’s Justin T. 
Shaplin. The associate dean of the 
College of Education told the College 
Entrance Examination Board that the 
current concept of the “well rounded 
student” was a facade behind which 
individual prejudices could operate. 

Said Shaplin: “Tests: are now some- 
times being used to maintain segrega- 
tion within presumably integrated 
schools Admission standards in 
some colleges are being raised to keep 
the proportion of Negro students low, 
even though underprivileged whites 
will be similarly affected.” 

On the other hand, he charged, low- 
aptitude athletes and well-heeled “pay- 
ing guests” could be assured admission. 

Needed: some inflexible standards 
for college admission. 


. *. 

No Aid in ‘58 

The Federal aid bill is dead for 
1958. Rep. Cleveland M. Bailey (D- 
W.Va.) predicts that his House edu- 
cation sub-committee will pigeonhole 
the school construction bill for 1958, 
which is a Congressional election year. 

According to Democrat Bailey: “The 
Eisenhower Administration wants to 
make a political issue of school grants. 
An election year is a bad time to play 
politics with school needs.” 

Bailey sees little hope for a school bill 
for two other reasons: the integration 
hassle and the economy trend. 


H.S. Under Lens 


“The schools are not in business to 
teach anything to anyone or everything 
to everyone. They are not to be con- 
fused with shopping centers, although 
sometimes they may be by their archi- 
tecture.” So said William Cornog, su- 
perintendent of New Trier Twp. H.S., 
Winnetka, Ill., in addressing 1,100 ed- 
ucators and lay leaders attending a con- 
ference on the American High School 
at Chicago, Oct. 28-30. 

“The discipline of hard and patient 
effort is inescapable,” continued Cornog. 
“You cannot turn out a thinker with any 
less effort than one turns out a musician 
or an artist, or even an athlete. While 
permissiveness may lead to a charming 
whimsicality, it can never lead to 
wisdom.” 

The three-day conference, designed 
to bring together the best educational 
brains of the country for a thorough 
analysis of the problems of high schools 
facing the new era, was sponsored by 
the University of Chicago and the Na- 
tional Citizens Council for Better 
Schools. Harold A. Anderson, Univ. of 
Chicago Dept. of Education, was con- 
ference director. 

In five general sessions they listened 
to addresses on broad questions of pub- 
lic concern by such leading figures as 
Henry Steele Commager, Columbia his- 
torian; Devereux C. Josephs, chairman 
of the President’s Committee on Edu- 
cation beyond the High School; 
Lawrence A. Kimpton, chancellor, of 
the Univ. of Chicago; Reuben G. 
Gustavson, executive director of Re- 
sources for the Future, Inc.; James B. 
Conant, former president of Harvard 
and ambassador to Germany; and 
Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Nineteen groups sessions with major 
speakers and extended discussion over 
two days took up varied specific topics 
including: Science Education in the 
New Era, Education for a Diversified 
High School Population, Resolving Con- 
flicting Pressures on the High School, 
Better Utilization of Teachers, High 
School and College Relationships, 
Achievement Standards, the Commu- 
nications Revolution, High School 
Architecture, Vocational Education Re- 
examined, the Changing World Com- 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Cement plays a big part in America’s progress. It is used in 
making concrete that goes into buildings and bridges, sidewalks 
and silos, dams, water pipes, and highways. Railroads haul huge 
quantities of cement for American industry. Last year it came to 35 
million tons . . . the equivalent of a freight train 5,000 miles long! 





Limestone, shale, clay, and other mate- 
rials are crushed, then roasted in giant 
kilns as long as a football field. Some 80 
separate operations are required before 


the raw materials reach their final form — 
the fine powder called “cement.” 





When cement is combined with sand, 
crushed stone or gravel, and water, it binds 
the mixture into concrete. This “liquid 
stone’ may be poured into forms where it 
“sets” to become harder than the stone of 
which it is made, as in this bridge. 





wei A 
Bulk cement is shipped by rail in covered 
hopper cars like those shown above. 
Cement in sacks is hauled in boxcars. Rail- 
roads themselves use thousands of tons of 
cement in the construction of concrete 


bridges, buildings, tunnels, and terminals. 





Reinforcing bars or meshes of steel em- 
bedded in concrete enable it to support 
enormous loads. This makes concrete vital 
in heavy construction. For instance, the 
foundations, frames, floors and roofs of 
this apartment building are concrete. 


Supplying a growing America with the cement it needs is a mighty 
job for the railroads. And it’s just one way the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 33. 











munity, and Freedom and Discipline 
in the High School. 

Historian Commager, reviewing edu- 
cational developments of the past cen- 
tury, held that high schools have played 
a brilliant role in the past, but should 
now break loose from many of their 
past responsibilities and assumptions 
and concentrate on their academic func- 
tions. “In so far as schools are agents of 
social development, giving unity to a 
heterogeneous population, they have a 
duty to resist rather than to yield to 
community pressures,” he said. “More 
and more the athletic tail is wagging 
the academic dog. A system where a 
handful of boys devote most of their 
energy to football, while a thousand 
students sit in the stands, is not one 
designed to provide sound bodies.” 

“Bright students suffer from hostile 
anti-intellectualism among their class- 
mates,” declared Theodore W. Schultz, 
professor of economics at the Univ. 
of Chicago. The nation’s economic 
growth will be retarded, he said, by 
the unwillingness of high schools and 
colleges to train students to tackle diffi- 
cult intellectual work. 

“Young people today face a new era 
of enormous promise and enormous 
challenge,” said Commissioner Derthick. 
“This, the most prosperous country on 
earth, spends only 4.8 per cent of the 
national income on education—the com- 
modity which made _ its prosperity. 
Soviet Russia, now openly dedicated 
to outstripping American scientists and 
technology, is spending 10 per cent or 
more.” He cited reports from the De- 
partment of Labor that the need for 
professional and_ technical personnel 
will increase 40 per cent by 1965, while 
the need for unskilled labor will drop. 

Dr. Conant, drawing the familiar con- 
trast between U.S. and European sys- 
tems of education, pointed out that, 
though one third of Americans 18 to 20 
years of age are in school full-time, as 
opposed to less than one tenth in Ger- 
many, France, Britain, and Switzerland, 
the number of students pursuing pro- 
fessional studies (about 5 or 6 per cent) 
is substantially the same in Europe as 
in the United States. European stand- 
ards, he said, are “very stiff.” 


A Dr., | Presume? 


Have you always dreamed of get- 
ting that Ph.D.? Well if you want it that 
badly, you can get one by mail from any 
of a hundred “diploma mills” in Califor- 
nia or a half-dozen other states. For 
fees from a few dollars to a few thou- 
sand, you can literally buy a degree. 

You'll have to work pretty fast how- 
ever, because a California investigating 
committee is probing the racket with 
extensive hearings on the West Coast. 
The committee may soon come up with 
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THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION INVITES 


vou ro SAVE UP tosBY5° 


WITH THESE SPECIAL “FILMSTRIP PLANS” 





With every order for $225 worth of SVE filmstrips, 
you will receive your choice of the new $59.95 
School Master Hi-Fi 4-Speed Record Player, or a 
$69.50 School Master 300 Projector FREE of 
extra cost. 


—— 


With every order for $325 
worth of SVE filmstrips, you 
will receive one of these 
$89.50 School Master 500 


Projectors FREE of extra cost. 

’ 
Package Plan projectors do not include Rewind Take-up 
as illustrated. Rewind Take-up $7.50 extra. 





TO BE ELIGIBLE for a free projector or rec- 
ord player each order must be complete and be 
placed at one time. Each order must total $225 
or $325, or more. Place your orders direct with 
your local SVE dealer. 

















PRIMARY 

Rand McNally Elf Book Series 

Phonics: A Key to Better Reading 

Living Together 

Adventures with Early American Indians 
Science for Beginners 

Beginning Nature Study 

Using and Understanding Numbers 

Be Healthy, Go Safely—the Primary Way 


INTERMEDIATE 


Hero Legends of Many Lands 

Using Good English 

Your Home in the Americas (Rand McNally) 
Lands and Peoples Overseas (Rand McNally) 
Let’s Visit the Smithsonian 

Prehistoric Man Through the River Cultures 


Choose from these and other 
SVE Filmstrip “best seller’’ sets 


The Classical Age 
Basic Weather 
Correlated Science Series 


Be Healthy, Go Safely—the Intermediate Way 
Using and Understanding Numbers—Decimals 


and Measurements 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 

Steps in Building A Paragraph 

Exploring Punctuation 

Our National Government 

The Development of the American Republic 
Basic Algebra Series 

Foundations of Chemistry 

Your Future in the World of Work 
Beginning Sports Series 


Individual color filmstrips from $5.00. Unit cost is lower 
when purchased in sets. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. (A Business Corporation) 


1345 


Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send me the following, with no cost or obligation: 
(1 New 1958 SVE Educational Catalog 
[] Name of my authorized SVE audio-visual dealer 


Name 
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special legislation regarding degree- 
granting. 

The present California law states that 
anybody with $25 can incorporate an 
“educational institution.” No such insti- 
tution chartered since 1939 can grant a 
degree unless it has $50,000 in assets. 
But if there are to be any prosecutions 
under this law, somebody has to file a 
complaint. “Alumni,” of course, are the 
last ones in the world to complain about 


their alma mater. 


No Smoking 


Teen-agers must be discouraged from 
smoking to cut down the cancer rate. 
Dr. David A. Wood, retiring president 
of the American Cancer Society, told 
an ACS meeting that a “positive educa- 
tional program” should be adopted to 
prevent young people “from ever tak- 
ing up smoking.” 

Said Wood: “Ideally and desirably 
(such) a movement . . . should spring 
spontaneously from the teen-agers 
themselves armed with such factual in- 
formation as might be available.” 

His own personal viewpoint: Bring 
the facts before students starting in up- 
per elementary school by means of 
science lectures, posters, and school 
newspapers. 


Hosts Teen Press 

Nearly 150 high school journalists 
besieged the Ford Motor Company’s 
first Teen-Age Press Conference at De- 
troit last month, previewing the 1958 
Ford car line. They were chosen by 
leading newspapers and magazines 
throughout the country. Scholastic 
Magazines was represented by Alan 
(Mike) Huberman, editor of The New- 
tonite, Newton (Mass.) High School, 
and by Ted Cron, assistant editor of 
Practical English. 

Besides a round of social events, 
sight-seeing, and bull sessions, the teen- 
age reporters competed in filing news 
stories with their home-town papers on 
the new Ford cars. The writer of the 
best news story will win a four-year 
scholarship to the Univ. of Missouri 
School of Journalism. 


In Brief 


>This will be no news to college teach- 
ers, but the Univ. of Michigan reports 
that only 13 per cent of U.S. high school 
girls want to go to college primarily for 
intellectual training. Survey Research 
director Elizabeth M. Douvan says half 
of the female college aspirants want 
to enter professions which extend the 
“traditional feminine role,” such as so- 
cial work, teaching, and nursing. The 
remaining 37 per cent are looking for 
husbands. 


PWhen its school population zoomed to 
tax-straining heights, the town fathers 
of New Castle, N.Y. had a brainstorm. 
They passed an ordinance limiting home 
building. The State Supreme Court has 
scrapped the law as unconstitutional. 


PSan Diego Supt. Ralph Dailard began 
a new monthly television series late last 
month over local station KFSD-TV. 
Dailard will present news of interest 
about schools and answer questions 
telephoned in by the viewing audience. 


Why there’s a teacher shortage: The 
U.S. Office of Education reports that only 
28 per cent of men and 14 per cent of 
women first-year teachers expect to 
make classroom teaching their lifework. 
Half of the men who started teaching 
last year hope to gain promotion to ad- 
ministrative and supervisory positions. 


After years of struggle with the state 
legislature, New York education lead- 
ers finally got a $100,000 appropriation 
for educational television. But they can’t 
spend a nickel of it. Legislators forgot 
to put a section into the law authoriz- 
ing someone to distribute the money. 


Don’t Miss... 


The Centennial Issue of The Atlantic 
(Nov.), chock full of solid reading mat- 
ter, and the best buy on the news- 
stand at $1.00. Partial contents: “The 
Years with (“New Yorker” editor) Ross” 
by James Thurber; two short stories by 
Ernest Hemingway; poems by Edith 
Sitwell, W. H. Auden, Phyllis McGinley, 
and Robert Frost; “Education in the 
Western World,” by James B. Conant; 
“Russia’s Imperial Design,” by Edward 
Crankshaw; “God, the Devil, and the 
Human Soul,” by Carl G. Jung; “The 
Passing of Keynesian Economics,” by 
Sumner H. Slichter; “Prescott: The 
American Thucydides,” by Samuel Eliot 
Morison. Coming next month: a special 
section on mass communications, with 
articles by David Riesman, James 
R. Killian, Jr., Vance Packard, Steve 
Allen, Mervin LeRoy, Alfred Knopf, 
others. 

Some Teachers Make Me Madl, by 
Jean R. Komaiko; and Some Parents 
Make Me Mad!, by Barbara Hart Dyke, 
in the Nov. “Parents’ Magazine.” Some 
thought-provoking gripes from both 
sides of the fence. 

Contemporary Society, Background 
for the Instructional Program, a compila- 
tion of articles from 1956-57 issues 
of “The National Elementary Princi- 
pal.” Authors include John H. Furbay, 
Thomas R. Carskadon, Margaret Mead, 
Fred Hechinger, Harold Rugg. Single 
copies $1.25 from Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, 1201 16th 
Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 











Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


The Stock Market (p. 12) 


Economics, American History 


Digest of the Article 


More than 10 million Americans own 
shares of stock in American business 
corporations. Another 100 million are 
indirect stockholders, in that insurance 
companies, pension funds, and mutual 
savings banks have invested part of 
their funds in stocks. Interest in the 
stock market has, therefore, become 
increasingly widespread. It was height- 
ened recently when stock prices plunged 
downward and then rallied. 

Almost all the major stocks in the 
country are sold on the New York 
Stock Exchange, located on Wall Street, 
in New York City. There, licensed 
brokers buy and sell stocks for their 
customers. The price of a stock may 
be influenced by numerous factors, in- 
cluding international events, reported 
earnings of a corporation, etc. 

Since the stock “crash” of 1929, 
which was the harbinger of the Great 
Depression, the Federal Government 
has placed certain controls on the 
market. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission has been the “watchdog” 
of the stock market since 1934. The 
Federal Reserve Board also influences 
the market by setting money and credit 
policies for America’s banks. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aims 

1. To help students understand the 
role of the stock market in the Ameri- 
can economy. 

2. To assist students in reading the 
reports of stock prices in the financial 
sections of newspapers. 


Assignment 


1. Define or explain the meaning of 
each of the following terms in relation 
to the stock market: (a) margin; (b) 
dividend; (c) shareholder; (d) com- 
mon stock; (e) preferred stock; (f) 
market value. 

2. How does each of the following 
influence American corporations: (a) in- 
vestors; (b) speculators? 

3. To what extent does the Federal 
Government regulate the stock market? 

4. The title of the article on the 
stock market is “Capitalism . OF, 
by, and for the People.” Comment on 
the appropriateness of the title. 


Motivation 


A leading stock broker once told a 
group of young people: “There’s noth- 
ing complicated about buying or selling 


stocks. It’s as easy as making a phone 
call.” To what extent is this a fair 
statement? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. What evidence have we that stock 
ownership in the U. S. is widespread? 

2. It has been said that anyone who 
owns a share of stock is in business. 
To what extent is this true? 

3. What factors should you take 
into consideration before investing any 
of your savings in the stock market? 

4. Why is Wall Street regarded as 
the financial center of the nation? 

5. Recently the prices of stocks 
plunged downward. and then swooped 
upward, What explanations of such 
stock movements are there? 

6. Describe the role played by the 
Federal Government in regulating the 
stock market. 


Application 

It has been said that without the 
stock market American business could 
not function. Do you agree? Support 
your viewpoint. 


Things to Do 


1. Instruct the class to bring to 
school a daily newspaper that contains 
stock market reports. It will be helpful 
if all students bring a paper with the 
same date so that stock quotations are 
the same. Students can practice reading 
those columns which contain informa- 
tion about highs and lows for the year 
or for the day, last quotations for the 
day, and net change between the prev- 


ious day’s quotation and the last quota- 
tion for the day. 

Especially useful for this kind of 
lesson is Scholastic Magazines’ Social 
Studies Skills Workbook (1957 edition), 
page 31. Workbooks may be ordered at 
10 cents each in a quantity not to 
exceed the number of semester sub- 
scriptions. 

2. Write to the New York Stock 
Exchange for pamphlet material that 
would help high school students to 
understand the role of the exchange in 
the American economy. 

3. The attention of students can be 
invited to the series of charts on page 
13. Volunteers may be assigned the task 
of constructing a chart showing the 
movements of stock prices (combined 
averages for each day) during the week 
October 21 to October 25, when the 
stock market plunged and then rallied. 


A U.N. International Police 
Force (p. 6) 


World History 
Digest of the Article 


In our Forum Topic of the Week we 
consider both sides of the issue, “Should 
a permanent U.N. police organization 
be established?” Proponents of such a 
force argue that it became necessary to 
use an international police force follow- 
ing the Suez crisis of 1956 and we 
should not leave these matters to chance 
improvisation; that a force made up of 
units from many different nations would 
be above suspicion. 








TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


What do the results of the Mid-Term Review Test mean? In this issue 
of Senior Scholastic, we have included a two-page Mid-Term Review Test. 
The objective type questions include multiple choice, matching, completion, 
and a variation of the true-false type which places a limitation on guessing. 
We have sampled not only content on the domestic and foreign scenes, 
but skills in map reading and chart interpretation. 

In studying the results, we suggest that you raise the following questions: 
How have your students done on the map question? Have errors on any 
one map question appeared with greater frequency than on others? Have 
your students fared well on the chart interpretation question? Have they 
identified at least seven out of ten of the leaders in other lands? These 
are a few of the questions which will pop into your mind as you study the 
results and, perhaps, compile an analysis. 

To know the answers to these questions about the test results is to suggest 
the remedial approach you may want to follow. The results will indicate 
to some extent whether your students have a knowledge of current events 
,that we can expect of moderately informed citizens, and whether they 
have mastered some of the elementary social studies skills.—H. L. H. 
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Opponents hold that the expendi- 
tures for such a standby force would 
increase the U.N. budget by 50 per 
cent and that things have worked out 
weil enough without a permanent force; 
that the U.N. is not a world govern- 
ment and that few nations would be 
willing to permit such a force to breach 
their sovereignty; that the force would 
be ineffectual since it would require 
permission from both parties to the 
dispute before it could move in. 


Aim 
To help students understand the 


problems connected with establishing 
a U.N. international police force. 


Discussion Questions 

1. In what ways would a U.N. in- 
ternational police force differ from the 
police force in our community? 

2. If you had been a U.S. delegate 
to the U.N. at the time of the Suez 
crisis, would you have voted for or 
against creation of the international 
emergency force? Defend your vote. 

3. Lester Pearson, Nobel Prize Win- 
ner in 1957, has said that we should 
not leave to chance the creation of an 
emergency force each time one _ is 
needed. Do you agree with his point 
of view? Why or why not? 

4. How effective do you think a 
U.N. police force would be in keeping 
the peace? 


Things to Do 

1. Have pupils find the provision in 
the U.N. Charter which pertains to an 
international police force. 

2. Students can prepare written re- 
ports on (a) U.N. forces in the Korean 
War; (b) Organization and operation 
of the U.N. Emergency Force in the 
Middle East. 

3. Cartoonists can try their talents 
on this controversial question. 


References 

A United Nations Police Force, by 
William R. Frye (N.Y.: Public Affairs 
Committee ). 

The New United Nations, by Ernest 
A. Gross (N.Y.: Headline Series, No. 
125, Foreign Policy Ass’n). Esp. pp. 
42-49. 

The United Nations Story, by Samuel 
Steinberg (N.Y.: Oxford Book Co.). 


Movie-Making Around the 
World (p. 8) 


World History, American History, Economics 


Digest of the Article 

American-made motion pictures are 
shown throughout the world. They in- 
fluence thinking about the United 
States, as in the case of Polish workers 
who saw an American film and were 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


November 22, 1957 


World Affairs Article: Turkey and Its 
Place in Europe and the Middle East 

National Affairs Article: The Farmer 
and His Problems 

Forum Topic of the Week: Right to 
Work Laws—Should the requirement 
of membership in a labor organiza- 
tion as a condition of employment be 
illegal? 

Creative Americans—9: Joseph Henry 
—He Harnessed a Mysterious Power 








affected by the sight of American work- 
ers leaving a factory to get into their 
own automobiles. 

Most American films must depend 
upon showings abroad to spell the dif- 
ference between profit and loss. Since 
foreign countries have in some cases 
blocked the transfer of movie income 
leaving their countries, American com- 
panies have been using these funds to 
make movies abroad. Foreign footages 
are also being used to show the Ameri- 
can movie-goer something different on 
the new wide screens. There is also a 
growing trend of cooperation between 
American and foreign movie-makers en- 
gaged on the same picture. 

Foreign countries, too, are in the 
movie-making business. In fact, Japan 
and India produce more movies a year 
than does the U. S. Comparatively few 
foreign films are shown in the U. S., 
but there is an increasing market here 
for the more worthwhile British, 
French, Italian, Japanese, etc., films. 
Foreign films stars are becoming popu- 
lar in the U. S. 

A possible outcome of film inter- 
changes, and the cooperation of foreign 
and American movie-makers, is im- 
proved international understanding. 


Aim 

To acquaint students with the inter- 
national implications of movie-making 
at home and abroad. 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were a Polish worker, how 
might you have reacted to the Ameri- 
can film showing American factory 
workers driving away from work in 
their own automobiles? 

2. From your own experience as a 
movie-goer, recall a scene which would 
be of particular interest to peoples in 
more backward lands. 

3. How many of you have ever seen a 
foreign-made film (show of hands)? 
What impression of the foreign country 
did it leave you with? 

4. Why are American film producers 
so interested in showing and making 
films abroad? 


5. Movie-making is a force for better 
international understanding. Do you 
agree? Defend your viewpoint. 


Reference 

The Livelier Art. A Panoramic His- 
tory of the Movies, by Arthur Knight 
(N.Y.: Macmillan, 1957, 383 pp., 
$7.50). 


Horace Mann (p. 11) 

American History, Problems of Democracy 
Our “Creative American” this week 

is the educational statesman whose con- 

tribution to public schooling in Massa- 

chusetts had nationwide repercussions. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Let’s look again at the four main 
points in Horace Mann’s_ program. 
Which of these are as important today 
as they were in Mann’s time? Why? 

2. Schools throughout the United 
States are named after Horace Mann. 
What reasons have we for believing 
that these honors are deserved? 


Things to Do 

1. Standard histories like Cubberly’s 
Public Education in the United States 
offer additional insights into Mann’s 
impact on education. 

2. Have students dip into the valu- 
able Dictionary of American Biography 
for a brief life of Mann. 


Career Guidance (p. 24) 

New York Life presents “Should You 
Be a Medical Technologist?” in its valu- 
able series on career guidance. Also, 
see careers in the “Age of Space” 
(p. 27). 


Dramatic Reading (p. 23) 


Students will enjoy reading aloud 
the Electric Companies’ picture story, 
“Rescued from the Flames.” 

Ford’s “Car Talk” (p. 2) might 
make an excellent topic for boys who 
are preparing oral or written reports. 





Answers to Mid-Term Review 
Test 
(See pages 17-18) 

I. Map: 1-Burma; 2-tungsten; 3-south; 
4-Bangkok; 5-mountainous; 6-northeast; 7- 
gold; 8-12° N and 16° N; 9-200 miles; 10- 
125 miles. 

Il. At Home and Abroad: a-4; b-4; c-1; 
d-1; e-3; f-4; g-2; h-1; i-1; j-2. 

III. Chart: 1-T; 2-F; 3-NS; 4-T; 5-T. 

IV. Personalities at Home: a-9; b-11; 
c-8; d-10; e-1; f-6; g-5; h-7; i-4; j-2. 

V. Personalities Abroad: a-3; b-6; c-10; 
d-11; e-1; f-9; g-8; h-2; i-4; j-7. 

VI. Creative Americans: 1l-correct; 2- 
correct; 3-Benjamin Franklin; 4-John Mar- 
shall; 5-Eli Whitney. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on page 7-T 
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1 CAR TALK | 


ER DE CEE 


How to prepare your car 
for cold weather driving 














CHECK COOLING SYSTEM. (1) Flush radiator thor- 
oughly. (2) Then add a good rust-inhibiting 
antifreeze. (3) Be sure fan belt is adjusted. (4) 
Look for leaks around hose, tighten clamps. 
TAKE CARE OF THE IGNITION SYSTEM. (5) Keep 
your battery charged, replace or recharge it 
if low. (6) Clean and adjust your spark plugs 
and your distributor breaker points. 

CHECK SAFETY FEATURES. (7) Inspect tires, 
rotate them, or shift to winter tires. See that 
windshield wiper (8), defroster and heater (9) 
are in good working order. 


CHANGE TO WINTER LUBRICATION. L'se lighter oil 
and cold-test lubricants in transmission, differential, 
and steering unit. Check oil level of automatic 
transmissions. 


Winter puts a heavy strain on your car and preparing for it can save you many 
a cold-morning headache as well as repair bills. You can help, too, in the way you 
treat your car. When starting in. cold weather, let your engine idle a moment or 
two. A slow warm up heats the oils, and supplies an oil film to moving engine parts. 


Ford Motor Company hopes these tips will help you in the cold months ahead. 


More new ideas— more YOU ideas in 


The Ford Family of Fine Cars 


Ford « Thunderbird « Edsel « Mercury « Lincoln « Continental « Ford Trucks « Tractors and Farm Implements « Industrial Engines 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY * AMERICAN ROAD, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
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Just brush it! That’s it! See how pretty her “Prin- 
cess” hairdo looks — photographed right after a 
Bobbi permanent. No resetting. 


Carefree and casual... Bobbi 
gives you the kind of wave 
you wish youd been born with 


Only Bobbi Pin-Curl Permanent lets 
you brush out soft, natural carefree 
curls the very first day . . . the kind 
you wish you'd been born with. And 
you get a soft, natural wave and your 
casual hairstyle in just one step with 
Bobbi. Simple pin-curls and Bobbi 
lotion — that’s all. No separate neu- 
tralizing. No resetting. Just brush it! 


That’s it! 


Softly feminine — that’s “Bon 
Bon.” Bobbi’s as easy as setting your 
hair and your wave is in to stay. 


Bobbi Pin-Curl Permanent com- 
plete with “Casual Pin-Curlers.” 
Can’t crimp, rust or discolor hair. 

$2.00 


New! Bobbi Refill — 
Everything you need for 
your permanent (except 


Bobbi is specially designed for 
pins). $1.50 


casual haircombs like this new “Dipsy 
Do.” Never tight, never fussy. Orne Giverre comPANY 
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Hint for a Royal Portable 


O TIME like the present to start 
N spreading the word around the 
house about that Royal Portable 
you'd like for Christmas. 

Start with Dad—he’s a reasonable 
man and not immune to a gentle hint 

.especially when you show him 
how the Royal Portable can help a 
fellow get better grades, up to 38% 
better, and make a bigger bid for the 
honor roll. 


A Royal Portable means neater, 
more accurate homework ... gives 
you more time for research and extra- 
curricular activities. Puts more-zing 
into the assignments you turn in. 


Don’t forget to tell Dad about 
the exclusive features of the rugged 
Royal... wonderful Twin-Pak, the 
quick-change ribbon you never have 
to touch... ““Magic’”’® Margin... 
famous Royal light touch. 


And when you remind Dad about 
Royal’s Easy Payment Plan, you’ll 
hit the jackpot on Christmas day. 


ef fe ee ee ee 
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mena a tee 


New Twin-Pak Ribbon. Lift out the 
old, drop in the new Twin-Pak. Nothing 
to wind or thread. And no smudgy fingers. 


OYA ® .. the world’s most 
wanted portable 


product of Royal McBee Corporation, 





Race into Space: a Dissent 
Dear Editor: 


After a hectic week of hearing about 
nothing but Earth satellites, planets, 
rockets, etc., I feel left up in the air. 

Today the Soviet Union and the U.S. 
are competing in everything imaginable. 
Now we are racing to see which of 
us can first conquer the heavens. Both 
nations, however, have enough trouble 
here on Earth without searching for 
new trouble elsewhere. 

Somebody has got to stop—or the 
people of the Earth will be stopped! 
I feel that we Americans, the “pro- 
motors of peace,” should be the first 
to end this dangerous competition. If 
we don't, the next bit of competition 
may be the last. 

Beverly Van Bibber 
North Quincy (Mass.) H.S. 


(How about it, readers? If you'd like 
to contribute an argument for or against 
the race into space, we'd be happy to 
hear from you. We'll print the best 
letters. Mail yours, with your name 
and school, to: “Letters to the Editor,” 
Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y.— Editors.) 


To Go or Not to Go 
Dear Editor: it, 


I agree with John Mallia (see Sept. 
13 issue) that going steady is a very 
serious step.‘The only person I will 
ever go steady with is the fellow I’m 
going to marry. I will know that I am 
in love. I also will know that I am 
not just following a silly fad. 

Pam Foland 
Keeseville, N.Y. 


Dear Editor: 


I have now been going steady for 
eight months. I definitely approve of 
it. Before I went steady, I went out 
with many different boys. After a while, 
I came to be known as “fickle.” 


On the other hand, going steady is 
teaching me what kind of boy I would 
like to marry when I grow older. My 
steady and I trust and rely on one 
another. When we have problems, we 
turn to one another. 

Carol Basile 
Meyer Levin Junior High 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Dear Editor: 


I have been going steady with a 
boy for two years. I agree with Anne 
Frances (see Oct. 4 issue) that going 
steady doesn’t make you a “square.” 
In my opinion, a person is a “square” 
if he doesn’t go steady. 

I admit that a.lot of boys and girls 
go steady for “kicks.” But not me! I 
am going steady with a boy because 
I enjoy being with him. I can honestly 
say that I would rather be with nobody 
else but him. 

Carolyn Smith 
Hartford City High 
Hartford “City, Indiana 


Vacations (Cont'd) 
Dear Editor: 


I am writing in reply to the letter 
from Frank Maloney (see Sept. 20 is- 
sue). At one time, I shared the same 
views that Frank does. But after I 
attended summer school, my views 
changed. 

I believe it is impossible for a student 
to do his best work twelve months a 
year. Just as our bodies need a rest 
after a strenuous game of tennis, ow 
minds need a rest after a year of school. 
What would be the sense of completing 
high school in three years if we couldn't 
remember what we had learned? 

Andrea Pontecorvo 
Harrison High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Flagging Down a Flag 
Dear Editor: 


You show the flags of some of the 
nations of the world on the cover of 
your Sept. 27 issue. The Ukranian flag 
is the wrong color. It’s supposed to be 
yellow on the top and blue on the 
bottom. But you have the top red in- 


stead of yellow. Will you please explain 
this to me? 
Galina Kyryczenko 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


(The flags on this cover were repro 
duced from the official U.N. Day Poster 
for 1957—Editors. ) 


Son or Grandson? 
Dear Editor: 

You are to be commended for your 
unit on the British monarchy (see Oct 
18 issue). There is, however, an error 
in it. You say that King John, is the 
grandson of King Henry Il. . . . Cruel 
King John was not the grandson, but 
the son of King Henry II. 

Robert Sherman 
Warwick (Rhode Island) H.S. 


(Tis true. For this good catch much 
thanks. We lost our way in the maze 
of England’s history—Editors.) 

* 


Orchids 
Dear Editor: 

I was introduced to your magazine 
this year, and found it most interesting. 
The Sept. 27 issue was, in my opinion, 
especially well written. The “U.S. and 
World Affairs Annual” proved very in- 
teresting and gave me food for thought. 
The articles on understanding the vari 
ous countries really helped me to get 
an idea about what’s going on in for- 
eign nations. . . . I will keep this issue 
for future reference. 

Patricia Benjes 
Highland Park,. Ill. 


Dear Editor: 


I have subscribed to Senior Scholastic 
for two years. I think it is the most 
enjoyable and educational magazine 
for students in high school. 

I am very glad that you published 
the article, “The Missile Race . 
Will the U.S. Win, Lose, or Draw?” 
(see Oct. 4 issue). In my physics class, 
each student has been assigned a proj- 
ect pertaining to missiles. I am sure 
your article will help me... . 

Sylvia Matley 
Alabama State College Lab. High 
Montgomery, Alabama 


(Continued on page 32) 





THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


In the wake of last year’s invasion of Egypt by British, 
French, and Israeli armies, the United Nations created a 
“temporary” U.N. Emergency Force (UNEF). This inter- 
national police force—the first in history—helped bring the 
fighting to an end. Blue-helmeted UNEF soldiers are still 
on duty in the Middle East. 

Success of the UNEF police organization spurred a 
growing interest in making it a permanent arm of the 
U.N. This spring the American Institute of Public Opinion 
(the Gallup poll) asked a cross-section of Americans how 
they felt about a permanent U.N. force to enforce U.N. 
decisions. The answers: 53 per cent favored a U.N. police 
force; 23 per cent were against; and 24 per cent expressed 
no opinion. The idea has also won the support of both 
parties in Congress, although critics argue that the whole 
concept of a permanent U.N. peace force is unrealistic. 

Should a permanent U.N. police organization be estab- 
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lished? Here are both sides of the issue. 


Yardley in Baltimore Sun 


“ve Great. for You, Sonny Boy.” 


Permanent Police 


for the U.N. Beat? 


A pro and con discussion: Should the U. N. set up a permanent military force to keep the peace? 


FOR! 


1. The United Nations must have a 
permanent force to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security, the job for 
which it was created. 


Every community has a police force 
to keep lawbreakers under control and 
to protect law-abiding citizens. Peace- 
loving members of the world commu- 
nity require a similar police organiza- 
tion to protect them against interna- 
tional lawbreakers. 

The success of the United Nations 
Emergency Force in the recent Middle 
East crisis proves that an international 
force can restore peace to a troubled 
area—and swiftly. But UNEF is a tem- 
porary organization, set up on the spur 
of the moment, to deal with a specific 
problem. The world needs a permanent 
police force, one ready, in the words 
of Senator John Sparkman (Dem., Ala.) 
“to move quickly into any area where 
war threatens.” 

Another advocate of a permanent 
U.N. police force is Lester B. Pearson, 
former Canadian foreign minister and 
father of the UNEF plan. Mr. Pearson, 


who last month won the 1957 Nobel 
Peace Prize, has warned the U.N. to set 
up such a force now—before it is too 
late. Otherwise, he cautions, “we shall 
only go back to the situation in which 
we found ourselves last November 
[1956] when everything had to be im- 
provised, when there was no precedent 
for making units available, no adminis- 
trative and financial procedure, and no 
organization to which the Secretary- 
General could turn... . 

“We improvised successfully then. 
We cannot reasonably expect the same 
degree of success a second time.” 


2. A permanent U. N. peace force 
would be able te step in where the 
intervention of any single power would 
be viewed with suspicion. 


The Cold War makes it almost im- 
possible for the superpowers—the U.S. 


Forum Topic 
of the Week 


and the Soviet Union—to settle a dis- 
pute between smaller nations. Those 
smaller nations have accused each of 
the giants of selfish motives. But an 
international police foree—made up of 
units from many different countries, of 
different religions, and different races— 
would stand above suspicion. 

Such a collective force could do a 
peacemaking job far more effectively 
than-any one nation, no matter how 
well intentioneg it might be. 


3. A permanent U. N. police force 
could prevent “brushfire wars’ from 
spreading. 


In our divided world, split by the 
wedge of communism, there are no 
longer any “small wars,” which can be 
left to sputter and die out by them- 
selves. The Communist hunger for con- 
quest has reached the point where a 
tiny spark of local conflict might ulti 
mately engulf the entire earth in an 
atomic conflagration. 

How can we snuff out such danger- 
ous sparks? The answer: a U.N. police 
organization, armed with international 
authority. Participants in a dispute 
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might try to resist the pressures of the 
Communist bloc, on the one hand, or of 
the free world, on the other. But few 
small nations would dare to ignore a 
decision backed by the authority of all 
the United Nations, and carried out by 
its police force. 


4. U.N. police could “smoke out’ the 
true aggressors in any dispute. 

Often, during international disputes, 
nations swap accusations as to who is 
to blame for creating the crisis. Just 
such a state of affairs exists at present 
between Syria and Turkey, its neighbor. 
Each says the other is responsible for 
the tense border situation. Which na- 
tion is really at fault? 

One way to find out would be for the 
U. N. to offer to send a police con- 
tingent to the frontier areas of both 
countries. If either side refused to per- 
mit U. N. units to enter its country, the 
truth would be crystal clear. That na- 
tion would be the potential “aggressor.” 
Che United Nations—and world opinion 

could then be brought to bear on the 
‘uilty nation. 


AGAINST! 


1. It would be foolish to spend millions 
of dollars on a permanent international 
police force that might never be used. 


rhe total annual budget of the United 
Nations is $50,000,000. Many small na- 
tions—and large nations, too—already 
complain about having to pay dues for 
its upkeep. Yet even a small, 7,000-man 
U. N. police force would boost U. N. 
expenses by at least $25,000,000 a year. 

The truth is that the United Nations 
General Assembly has been in no hurry 
to pay for the operations of UNEF-— 
despite the fact that UNEF is a tempo- 
rary force performing a task that every- 
one agrees is necessary. U.N. members 
would be far more reluctant to add 50 
per cent to the world organization’s 
annual budget merely to keep a police 
force on a “standby” basis. 

Events have worked out pretty well 
thus far without a permanent police 
force. The U. N. has been able to meet 
each emergency as it developed. This 
was demonstrated in the Middle East 
and Korea. Why saddle the world or- 
ganization with an unbearable financial 
burden which would cripple its other 
peaceful functions? 


2. Powerful aggressor nations would 
refuse to cooperate with the U.N. police 
force. 


Law-abiding nations—those that are 
sensitive to world opinion and heed it— 
might go along with the U. N. police 
force. But what about the world’s “out- 
laws”—the nations that really should be 


curbed. The Soviet Union brushed 
aside all U. N. condemnation of its 


United Press photo 


Insigne worn by UNEF forces in Egypt. 


brutal acts in Hungary last year. Red 
China—a non-member of the U. N.— 
paid not one bit of attention to U. N. 
warnings when it sent troops against 
the forces of the U. N. in Korea during 
the Korean War. 

Even if a permanent international 
police foroe were set up, its arms would 
be tied. The really “bad guys” would 
keep right on being bad, and the U. N. 
police wouldn’t be able to do a thing 
about it. 


3. No nation would be willing to sur- 
render its sovereignty to an international 
high command. 


Could the United States, or any other 
country, trust a U. N. police force al- 
ways to operate without. bias, on the 
side of justice? Suppose the U. S. were 
out-voted in the U. N. General Assem- 
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bly on a specific issue. Would we, as 
citizens of the sovereign U. S., be will- 
ing to permit U. N. policemen to ente: 
our country to enforce a U. N. ruling 
we oppose? Of course not! 

The United Nations is not a world 
government. And only governments 
properly have the authority to set up 
police organizations. Therefore, the 
U. N. would be reaching beyond its 
functions—perhaps jeopardizing its en 
tire future—by pretending to be some 
thing it is not. 

If, in the future, the peoples of the 
world by joint consent decided to give 
the U. N. supra-national powers, that 
would be another story. But, for the 
time being at least, the U. N. has no 
business creating an independent and 
permanent police force of its own. 


4. A permanent military force, set up 
merely to “keep the peace,” would not 
go far enough. 


The U. N. police force, as presently 
proposed, would be a police force in 
name only. It would be dispatched to 
a trouble spot only after both parties 
to a dispute had agreed to allow the 
troops to move in. 

What the troubled world really needs 
is a police force big enough and strong 
enough to step into the middle of a 
dispute—with or without permission- 
and put an end to the fighting by both 
sides. Only such a force would be 
worth the expense of its upkeep. Only 
such a force could carry out the essen- 
tial mission of the United Nations—“to 
maintain international peace and secu- 


rity.” 


Dosh in Ma’ariy (Tel Avir) 


israeli point of view on failure of United Nations to intervene in Hungary 
last year when Soviet Russia brutally crushed revolt of freedom fighters. 





Movie-Making Aroun 


A popular entertainment medium has moved off the back lots of 
Hollywood to become a major force in international relations 


T this moment American movie 
cameras are grinding away in a 
flooded rice field in Ceylon . . . in the 
dense underbrush of a Brazilian jungle 
. in the torrid desert sun of the 
Sahara .. . on the icy grandeur of a 
Swiss Alp. 

In short, American movies have 
moved out of the studios of Hollywood. 
Today the massive backdrop of the 
whole world is their set. 

The movies, it seems, have gone in- 
ternational. Equally important, the 
movies have become a major force in 
world affairs. 

A recent incident in Warsaw shows 
the extent to which this is true. The 
president of the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America, Eric Johnston, was 
invited to a screening given by the Pol- 
ish minister of labor. The screening was 
for Stakhanovite workers, the elite of 
the Communist labor force in Warsaw. 
Here is how Mr. Johnston describes the 
incident in his own words: 

“An American film was shown,” he 
reports, “a rather innocuous romance, 
and it went over big. What most moved 
the audience was a scene in which the 
heroine met her fiancé at a factory 
where he worked. Outside the factory 
were thousands of American workers’ 
cars. 

“The minister of labor was deeply 
disturbed. “Why do you try to fool us?” 
he asked me. ‘You know your exploited 
workers don’t have cars like that!’ he 
said. “That's just propaganda!’ 

“But he didn’t really believe it was 
propaganda, nor did the Stakhanovites. 
I still remember them as the party 
broke up, talking eagerly about Ameri- 
can workers and their cars.” 


One World—One People 


Mr. Johnston cites another example. 
“I remember an evening on a mountain 
top near Jakarta, Indonesia, where our 
motion picture representative _ lives. 
Each Saturday night he puts up a bed- 
sheet on his front lawn as a movie 
screen and invites the countryside to at- 
tend an American film. 

“I watched the audience arrive at 
sundown—women walking up the 


mountain with their babies on their 
shoulders, workers from the local] tea 
estates, soldiers from the nearby garri- 
son. I was told that even the guerrilla 
fighters turned up for these shows, 
parking their guns outside along with 
the police. As long as the show lasts, 
a truce exists between guerrillas and 
police. 

“The movie that night was a rather 
antique but complicated Western, with- 
out sub-titles. I doubted that the audi- 
ence could make head or tail of it. But 
they cheered and responded in the 
right places and, afterward, a native 
priest came up to me. 

““*Americans believe as we do, he 
told me through an interpreter. ‘Our 
religion tells us that good men prosper 
and evil men don’t. From your fine 
movie, we see that you Americans be- 
lieve this, too!’ ” 

To many Americans, a movie— 
whether it be a Western, a musical, or 
an award-winning drama—is just “the 
Friday night flick,” having no other 
purpose than to entertain. But the in- 
fluence of the movies extends far be- 
yond their entertainment value. 

Years ago, for example, many Ameri- 
cans thought all Latins danced the 
tango and slicked their hair back the 
way Rudolph Valentino did. Many even 


believed that all Chinese men were 
goateed, Confucius-quoting philosoph- 
ers like the detective “Charlie Chan.” 

Likewise, many foreigners believed 
for years that Chicago’s streets were 
riddled by gangster gunfights every 
day, or that America’s West was stil] 
an unsettled land of cowboys and 
rustlers. Early American movies created 
these stereotypes—which only now are 
being erased or brought up to date. 
Some misconceptions about America 
still exist abroad, however. One of the 
most troublesome is the belief that all 
teen-agers are wild rock ’n’ rollers. Hol- 
lywood is deliberately attacking that 
misconception, too. 


Meeting the Real World 


Today, thanks to more realistic 
movies, the peoples of the world are 
learning the truth about one another. 
Week in and week out, for example, 
the regular film fare at neighborhood 
theatres takes Americans to postwar 
Okinawa for Teahouse of the August 
Moon, to Rome and Paris for Three 
Coins in the Fountain or Funny Face— 
or to every place in the world at once 
in Around the World in 80 Days. It 
would take this entire page to list re- 
cent movies which were filmed in whole 
or in part in the different corners of the 
world. 

How did this movie globe-trotting 
get started? First, the stiff competition 
of television in recent years forced 
America’s movie-makers to look for new 
source-material for “bigger and better” 
movies. Second, the advent of wide- 
screen techniques (such as Cinemascope 
and Cinerama) gave a new importance 
to picture backgrounds. If a producer 
had twice as much background to put 
on view, he might as well go out of his 
way to get something new, something 
breath-taking. 

Combined with these factors is an- 
other important one: the “frozen assets” 
of U. S. movie companies in many for- 
eign lands. In the years following World 
War II, many foreign governments 
clamped currency restrictions on the 
money earned by U. S. films in their 
countries. The reasons, from their point 





the World 


of view, were understandable. They 
simply did not want all the lire, shil- 
lings, yens, or pesos of their moviegoers 
to leave the country for the U. S. Such 
one-way traffic in currency—when they 
were already. suffering from,a shortage 
of U. S. dollars—would only mean eco- 
nomic trouble for them, they argued. 

Thus many foreign governments 
passed laws which “blocked” Holly- 
wood companies from taking movie in- 
come out of the country. Furthermore, 
to help build up their own film indus- 
tries, they clamped rigid “quotas” on 
the number of U. S. films which could 
be shown per year. . 

Such restrictions hit Hollywood hard. 
For the movie industry, foreign trade 
is a “must.” No major U. S. industry 
depends so heavily on its foreign mar- 
kets. 

About 43 per cent of Hollywood's 
gross revenues comes from the showing 
of films in foreign nations. In practical 
terms, the foreign boxoffice means the 
difference between profit and loss for 
nine out of ten movies. Without that 
43 per cent income from overseas, Hol- 
lywood would be sunk—profitless. 


Unblocking Blocked Dollars 


U. S. movie producers had to find a 
way out of the dilemma. They found it 
in foreign productions, Since they could 
not take earned Italian lire out of Italy, 
for example, they sent their movie 
crews to Italy. They used the lire to 
make a movie there. The Italians were 
happy—because the producers hired 
Italian “extras,” Italian technicians, 
Italian costume-makers, etc. The Ameri- 
cans were happy—because they were 
getting back not only blocked lire, but 
also reel upon reel of “different” back- 
grounds, “different” faces for new audi- 
ences. The pattern was repeated in 
many other countries. 

Some people have assumed that U. S. 
producers also found it cheaper to make 
movies abroad. This is not so, says a 
spokesman for the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America. Frequently the costs 
are higher. Sometimes there are unex- 
pected problems. 

For example, Cecil B. DeMille and 
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Set of Babylonian court for film classic, Intolerance, produced in 1916, was con- 


structed on a Hollywood lot. 


Movies in that time rarely used real 


locales. 


Paramount Pictures 


For 1957 film Ten Commandments, Hollywood went to Egypt to achieve realism 


at great cost and effort. 


his crew encountered many unforeseen 
and costly obstacles in making The Ten 
Commandments in the Middle East. 
Albert Deane of Paramount Pictures re 
lated one of these to Senior Scholastic 

“One obstacle which stands out had 
to do with the need for water for cer- 
tain scenes we were filming on desert 
locations outside Cairo. Not just buckets 
of water, or even tanks of water, but 


Scene shows Moses leading faithful from Egypt. 


water by the hundreds of thousands of 
gallons. We needed the water not only 
for drinking, cooking, and sanitation, 
but also for wetting the sand to keep 
it away from camera mechanisms as 
well as from the eyes and clothing of 
the actors and actresses. 

“The question was: Where would the 
water come from? Someone suggested 
pumping it over many miles from the 
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La Strada was made in Italy with cast that spoke English as well as Italian. 
For U. S. audiences, Italian dialogue was dubbed in English by same actors. 


Nile. This was rejected as both too 
costly and impractical. Then our engi- 
neers discovered water about 200 feet 
straight down under the ground. Mr. 
DeMille sent calls back to the U. S. for 
a shipment of well-digging machinery. 
Once it arrived, we had water in no 
time at all—pure water, flowing at a 
rate of thousands of gallons a minute. 

“This was fine. But finer still is the 
fact that Mr. DeMille made a gift of 
the wells and all the well equipment.to 
the Egyptian people when the movie 
was finished.” 

The international story of movies to 
day is not just the story of U. S. movie- 
making abroad. There is another side, 
growing in importance each year: the 
rise of foreign film industries. 

Most Americans are surprised when 
someone tells them that the U. S. no 


longer makes more movies a year than 
any other country. Last year, for ex- 
ample, Japan’ turned out 509 feature 
films. India was second with 297. The 
U. S. came in third with 275 (see chart 
on page 8). 

Most Japanese and Indian movies 
never are seen in the U. S. The noted 
film critic Arthur Knight explains why 
in his new book, The Liveliest Art: 
“Their techniques are crude by Western 
standards; their construction, their 
pace, their overemphatic acting are all 
alien to our tastes.” 

Russian movies have also failed to 
find audiences of any size in the U. S. 
Even Russian musicals and love stories 
follow Communist “party line” clichés. 
Occasionally a Russian “art film’—such 
as a feature-length version of the ballet 
Romeo and Juliet—is shown successfully 


at college theatres or small “art 
cinemas.” But both U. S. exhibitors and 
movie-goers consider the propaganda 
content of Soviet films distasteful and 
boring, and avoid them. 

However, some West European films 
have been winning an ever-widening 
U. S. audience in recent years. The 
Italians started the ball rolling with 
Open City and Shoe Shine. The grim, 
stark realism of these films (called “neo- 
realism” by film critics) made a deep 
impression on American film-goers after 
World War II. 


International Partnership 


During the past year, French and 
German films have been enjoying a 
vogue in more and more U. S. cities. 
Particularly popular have been two 
German films dealing with World War 
II: The Devil's General and 08/15. 

As foreign actors and actresses win 
worldwide popularity, another movie- 
making “trend” gains momentum: co- 
productions, Thus we find U. S. pro- 
ducers joining Italian producers to make 
War and Peace and Ulysses. 

Similarly, U. S. and Spanish pro- 
ducers are now collaborating on new 
versions of Carmen and Ben Hur. U. S. 
and Japanese producers have just com- 
pleted Sayonara with Marlon Brando. 

As producers, directors, and _per- 
formers of different nations join to- 
gether to make films, the product must, 
inevitably, become more international. 
The ideas and ideals behind the stories 
must have meaning ‘to movie-goers in 
every country. That is why the movies 
of today have significance far and be- 
yond their surface entertainment value 
as a “Friday night flick.” This powerful 
method of international communication 
is teaching the world about the world. 

And, as the Indonesian priest told 
Eric Johnston, the people of the world 
are beginning to understand that they 
all believe in much the same things. 

—Roy HEMMING 
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FEW months before he died in 
1859, Horace Mann told the 
graduating class at Antioch College, of 
which he was president: “Be ashamed 
to die until you have won some victory 
for humanity.” 

For a hundred years these 
words have been repeated at Antioch, 
in one form or another, to every class 
that has been graduated since. But they 
are not empty words, and the life of 
Horace Mann gives them a special 
meaning. 

Here was a man who came from a 
poor family, whose education had been 
clawed from the hard bedrock. Oddly, 
until he was past 40, Horace Mann 
seemed set on a career in politics or 


almost 


government. Yet the victory he won for 
humanity was in this nation’s school- 
rooms. Today his name has become a 
symbol of our public school system. 


Entered College at Twenty 

How did it all come about? The an- 
swer seems to lie in one of those happy 
conjunctions of history which bring to- 
gether great men and great events. 

Mann was born in 1796 in Franklin, 
Mass. The United States was suffering 
growing pains as villages grew into 
towns and towns into cities. Local self- 
government—the child of independence 
—was replacing the central authority of 
the colonial governors and assemblies. 
The school system was disastrously de- 
centralized. Schools supported by as- 
sessments on the parents had existed 
since early colonial days. But interest in 
the public schools waned, and the 
schools were held in contempt by the 
well-to-do classes, who patronized 
private schools. 

In the Massachusetts of that day it 
was compulsory for the community to 
provide schooling, but not compulsory 
for a child to attend. And Horace 
Mann, whose father was a struggling 
farmer, never had than a few 
weeks of schooling a year until he was 
15. However, he did have the benefit 
of a good tutor: the village pastor. 

Later, when he decided that he had 
to have a college education, he was 
fortunate in finding a brilliant instruo- 


more 


tor who in six months enabled Mann to 
learn enough to enter the sophomore 
class of Brown University at Provi 
dence, Rhode Island. 

By this time Mann was 20 years old. 
Nevertheless, he was graduated with 
highest honors in 1819. He returned the 
following year as a tutor in Latin and 
Greek, and in 1821 began the study of 
law at Litchfield, Conn. 

Admitted to the bar in 1823, Mann 
practiced in Dedham, Mass., for several 
years. At Brown he had fallen-in love 
with the daughter of the college presi 
dent. After ten years of struggling fo 
pay off his college indebtedness and 
establish a place for himself, he mar 
ried her. But they were to have only 
two years of happiness before Mrs 
Mann fell ill and died. It this 
tragedy that led him to leave Dedham 
in 1833 and move to Boston, where he 
built an extremely successful law prac- 
tice. 

He had been a representative in the 
state legislature. He now became a state 
senator, serving in this capacity from 
1833 to 1837. During this time he was 
responsible for much social legislation 
in Massachusetts, including the estab- 
lishment of a state hospital for the in- 
sane, and of a state board of education 
to revamp the run-down Massachusetts 
schools. 


was 


Built a Model for the Nation 

In 1837 Mann gave up his lucrative 
law practice and his political career to 
become secretary to this 
school board. For this he was paid the 
meager salary of $1,500 per year, out 
of which he had to pay his own ex 
penses, including office rent. This left 
him about $500 a year on which to live. 
But he was so enthusiastic about his 
job that he willingly accepted. 

For the next twelve Horace 
Mann’s accomplishments and aims were 
summed up in a series of annual re- 
ports. Today these reports stand among 
the most important educational docu- 
ments in the world. Mann _ brought 
about a revival of interest in public 
schooling that has continued to this day. 

Essentially his program had four 


new state 


years, 


main points: (1) wide exchange of 
ideas through public meetings; (2) bet- 
ter training of teachers through the es 
tablishment of state normal schools; (3) 
ample provision for the collecting of 
statistics; and (4) the establishment of 
an educational magazine to help in 
fluence public opinion. With this pro 
gram he achieved remarkable results 

The Massachusetts public schools im 
proved so much that they became a 
model for the nation. More than $2 
000,000 was spent in providing better 
schoolhouses and equipment. The sal 
aries of teachers were 
more than half. His local efforts had 
great effect upon the growing move- 
ment for public education throughout 
the country. And his belief in the “im 
provability” of mankind is today the 
main foundation of our public school 
philosophy. 
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Met Attacks with Valor and Energy 

Mann was bitterly attacked from 
time to time by those who opposed 
him. But he met these attacks with a 
valor and energy that left him the final 
victor. 

After a visit to Europe in 1843—a 
honeymoon trip with his new bride, 
Mary Peabody—Mann with 
praise for new European systems of 
education. His critics screamed at his 
defense of oral instruction, the word 
method of teaching reading, and his 
recommendations against corporal pun- 
ishment. But his record of arousing un 
heard-of public interest in education 
offset these criticisms. 

In 1848 Mann was elected to Con 
gress to succeed John Quincy Adams 
He served until 1853. Defeated as a 
candidate for governor of Massachu 
setts, Mann became the first president 
of Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, in 1853. At this non-sectarian 
college he remained until his death in 
1859. 

But it was Horace Mann’s great con- 
tributions to the revival of popular edu- 
cation which made him truly a “creative 
American.” His victory for humanity is 
ours to enjoy every day. 

-LEONARD Panis 
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HE U. S. stock market came down 

recently with a mild case of the 
jitters. During the past few years, the 
market value of stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange had been 
rising steadily. But in July stock prices 
started to sag. 

Last month, the stock market 
churned through its most hectic week 
in almost 30 years. The market opened 
on a Monday with a sudden fit of sell- 
ing. Many people wanted to sell their 
stocks. Few people wanted to buy 
them. Result? To attract buyers, sellers 
slashed the price of their stock. Stock 
values tumbled $5,600,000,000—their 
largest drop in one day since 1955. 

The tide of selling continued through 
Tuesday. On Wednesday the tide sud- 
denly turned. Now a great many people 
wanted to buy. Stock prices were bid 
higher and higher. The rally boosted 
the value of stocks by a record $8,300,- 
000,000. It more than wiped out losses 
suffered on Monday and Tuesday. Stock 
values had not advanced so sharply in 
a single day since 1929. 

What was causing the stock market 
to plunge and swoop? The experts could 
guess. But more Americans than 
ever betove were trying to puzzle out 
the elusive answer. 


‘ 
omy 


Main Street Capitalists 


Today more than 10,000,000 Ameri- 
cans own shares of stock. These Ameri- 
cans come from all walks of life and 
from every part of the country. Some 
are very wealthy. Most of them earn 
an average salary. But all these “Main 
Street Capitalists” have one thing in 
common: they share in the ownership 
of American industry. 

Another ‘100,000,000 Americans are 
indirect stockholders. These people 
have placed their savings in life in- 
surance companies, pension funds, 


mutual savings banks,-and other finan- 
cial institutions. These institutions, in 
turn, have invested part of their funds 
in stocks. Thus these 100,000,000 
Americans also have an interest in the 
behavior of the stock market. 

What are stocks? The stock of a com- 
pany represents ownership of that com- 
pany. Let’s take the case of a mythi- 
cal stockholder we'll call Joe Smith. 
We'll assume he wants to purchase 
stock in a mythical corporation called 
Average Products Company. 

Suppose that the Average Products 
Company has 1,000 shares of stock and 
that Joe Smith wants to buy 100 of 
them. After he purchases them, he will 
be a “part owner” of the company. 

Joe Smith will have one vote for each 
share of common stock that he owns. 
Since he will own 100 shares, he will 
have 100 votes. He will exercise this 
voting power when it comes time to 
decide who will be elected to the com- 
pany’s board of directors. 

The directors will act as Joe Smith’s 
representatives in the Average Products 
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Company. The directors are the real 
heads of the company. The president 
and other officers of the company are 
responsible to the directors for the 
Way the company is managed. 

As a “partner” in the Average Prod- 
ucts Company, Joe Smith also will be 
entitled to a share of its profits. At 
specified times, the board of directors 
will divide the net profits of the com- 
pany among its stockholders. The 
money that Joe Smith will receive is 
calied a “dividend.” 


Joe Smith—Part Owner 

Since re Smith will be a “part 
owner” of the Average Products Com- 
pany, he will have to run the risks of 
any businessman. Most companies try 
to pay dividends on common stock at 
regular intervals. When business is 
good, dividends may be boosted. In bad 
years, however, dividends may be cut 
or eliminated altogether. 

If such a risk is involved, why do 
the nation’s investors invest their money 
in stocks? Why don’t they keep it in a 
safe savings bank at a steady three per 
cent interest? The answer: There is a 
fair chance that dividends may pay the 
stockholder more than three per cent 
interest on each dollar. 

So far, we've been talking about 
common stocks. Some companies also 
issue “preferred” stocks. Preferred stocks 
usually pay a set dividend rate, such 
as four or five dollars per share each 
year. This rate remains the same 
whether business is good or bad. The 
dividend must be paid on the preferred 
stock before the common stockholders 
receive a dividend. 

What will Joe Smith have to pay for 
each share of common stock in the 
Average Products Company? That de- 
pends. When you buy a milk shake or 
a camera, the price is likely to re- 
main the same whenever you make 











the purchase. But stocks are sold at 
auction, Thus their price keeps pace 
with demand. If there are more buyers 
than sellers for a stock, then its price 
rises. But if there are more sellers than 
buyers, then its price falls. 

When Joe Smith purchases his 100 
shares of common stock, he will not 
carry out the transaction in person. In- 
stead he will give his order to a “stock 
broker,” a professional dealer in stocks. 
Joe and his broker may live in Chicago. 
But almost all the major stocks in the 
country are sold on the New York Stock 
Exchange, located on Wall Street in 
New York City. There also are stock 
exchanges in several other major cities. 
But the New York Stock Exchahge is 
the financial market place for the na- 
tion. 

Five days a week, between the hours 
of 10:00 a.m., and 3:30 p.m., about 
2,000 brokers throng onto the floor of 
the New York Stock Exchange to carry 
out the nation’s stock transactions. A 
gong signals the opening and closing 
of business for the day. 

The floor of the Exchange is usually 
a very busy place. Messenger boys 
scurry back and forth on errands. 
Brokers stand in groups, bargaining, 
talking, and taking notes. Hundreds of 
transactions go on at the same time. 
The brokers keep their eyes on the four 
corners of the room. There, large 
screens flash details of each sale in- 
volving 100 shares or more of stock. 


America’s Trading Post 


As soon as Joe Smith tells his broker 
in Chicago to buy 100 shares of Aver- 
age Products stock, the broker will 
relay Joe’s order to a representative 
in the Exchange building in New York. 
The representative then goes immedi- 
ately to the designated “trading post” 
where Average Products stock is bought 
and sold. (There are 18 trading posts 
on the floor of the Exchange. About 80 
different stocks are traded at each. The 
Exchange itself does not buy or sell 
stock. ) 

Before Joe’s order can be filled, there 
must be someone who wants to sell 
100 shares of Average Products stock. 
The New York broker acting for Joe 
may find several other brokers at the 
trading post who also have been in- 
structed to purchase Average Products 
stock for their clients. He also may find 
several. brokers who have been in- 
structed to sell for their clients. 

A two-way “auction” will then get 
under way, with the sellers competing 
to get the highest price, Finally a 
broker may offer to sell at a price 
which Joe’s broker feels is the lowest 
he can expect. 

“Take it,” says Joe’s broker, and the 
transaction is completed. A few minutes 
after Joe has given his order in Chi- 


cago, the purchase has been completed. 

Once Joe Smith has purchased the 
100 shares, he will want to know 
whether their value is rising or falling. 
He will find it easy to keep a close 
check on his stock. Most major news- 
papers publish detailed information 
every day on the most popular stocks. 

Take a look at the financial section 
of your newspaper. You will see a 
table similar to the one at the bottom 
af page 12. 

Reading left to right, the table shows 
that the highest price reached by Acme 
Steel stock during 1957 was 38%; its 
lowest value was 26%. It also shows that 
Acme Steel stock currently is paying 
a $2.00 annual dividend on each share 
of stock, that 2,600 shares of Acme 
stock were bought and sold on October 
21, 1957. The first sale of the day was 
at 26% (or $26.25 a shase.) The high- 
est price of Acme Steel stock for the 
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day was 26%, and the lowest was 25% 


“The last sale for the day was at 25%, 


seven-eighths of a pojnt (or 87% cents a 
share) below the last sale of the pre- 
ceding day. 


“Bulls” and “Bears” 


Normally a stock will not go up or 
down more than a fraction of a point 
each day. But there are times when 
the market booms. If the price rise is 
big enough, then a “bull market” exists. 

A “bear market” is just the opposite. 
The average price of all stocks drops 
because of widespread selling. 

What causes variations in supply and 
demand, which make a stock go up or 
down? Neither practical economists nor 
amateur theorists know for sure. A 
company’s past performance, current 
earnings, future prospects, and divi 


(Continued on page 30) 
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With more and more people wanting to 
buy stocks, their market value increased. 
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Russian Dog in Sputnik Il 


The Soviet Union launched a sec- 
ond Earth satellite—a man-made 
“moon” with a small dog inside. 
The dog thus became the Earth’s 
first living space traveler. 


The dog was named “Little 
Lemon.” It whirled through space 
in an airtight, air conditioned “ken- 
nel” stocked with a supply of food. 
The dog was a laika, a small Siberian 
husky. It probably was selected for 
the space trip because laikas are 
small and have great endurance. 

Shortly after the launching, the 
Soviet Union said it intended to cat- 
apult “Little Lemon” from the Earth 
satellite and parachute it back to 
Earth alive. Several U.S. scientists 
said that this feat was within the 
realm of possibility. But Dr. Willy 
Ley, a top U.S. rocket expert, was 
“almost certain” that the dog could 





not be brought down safely. He also 
pointed out that it might be 
extremely difficult to find the animal 
even if it did reach the Earth again. 

According to Soviet reports as we 
went to press, the dog was “behav- 
ing quietly and happily.” But many 
infuriated dog lovers around the 
world were not reacting so quietly 
or so happily. They denounced the 
use of a live dog as a passenger on 
an Earth satellite. Even some Mos- 
cow citizens expressed deep concern 
over the dog’s safety. 

Humane societies in many differ- 
ent countries protested to the Soviet 
government and asked that no more 
animals be used in space trips. To 
these protests, the Soviet Union re- 
plied that many Soviet citizens had 
volunteered to be shot into space 
inside Sputnik IT. The Soviet Union 
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RUSSIAN DOG IN SPACE—Soviet sources released this photo which they say 
shows a dog in Russian rocket 130 miles above Earth in rocket experiment 
last month. Dog and instruments parachuted to Earth safely, perhaps ot 


time by clock shown lower right. Photo was taken by remote control. 





said, however, that it preferred to 
risk the life of a dog for science 
rather than the life of a human being. 
The Russians said they hoped to get 
information about the effect of space 
travel on a living thing. 

What's Behind It: The new Soviet 
“moon,” Sputnik II, weighed 1,120.29 
pounds. This was almost seven times 
the weight of Sputnik (launched 30 
days earlier). Russian scientists an- 
nounced that they had developed a 
new type rocket fuel—one that could 
launch a satellite weighing more 
than half a ton. They had also devel- 
oped precise aiming instruments. 

Sputnik II looped the Earth in an 
elliptical orbit at a maximum altitude 
of about 1,056 miles, nearly twice the 
maximum altitude of Sputnik I. The 
new satellite circled the Earth at a 
speed of about 17,895 miles per hour. 
It took 103.7 minutes to make a full 
circuit. 

The second Soviet Earth satellite 
contained a wider variety of scientific 
instruments than the first. Some of 
these measured the dog’s breathing, 
blood pressure, and heart action. 

Other instruments measured 
X-rays, ultra-violet rays, cosmic rays, 
and shortwave rays given off by the 
sun. Still other instruments measured 
temperature and air pressure. Sput- 
nik II also contained two powerful 
radio transmitters that beep-beeped 
the scientific data to Earth. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union an- 
nounced a new series of scientific 
achievements. The announcements 
were obviously timed for the fortieth 
anniversary of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion of 1917. 

In one of these announcements, 
the Soviet Union claimed it had put 
into operation “the largest passenger 
aircraft in the world.” It said the 
plane was powered by four prop-jet 
(turboprop) engines that were twice 
as powerful as any similar engines 
in the world. (Turboprop engines are 
jet-type engines that spin propellers. 
They are a cross between regular jet 
and propeller-driven engines. They 
are extremely powerful.) 

The Soviet announcement said the 
airplane was so large that it had two 
elevators, a telephone system, and a 
restaurant for 48 persons. The plane, 





said the Soviets, can carry 220 pas- 
sengers on short flights of from 800 
to 900 miles, and 170 passengers on 
longer flights. 

Simultaneously with the Soviet an- 
nouncement, the first U.S. jet air 
liner rolled off a Boeing Company 
production line in the state of Wash- 
ington. The four-engined jet will be- 
gin’ commercial air travel in this 
country early in 1959. Russia and 
Britain have had jet air liners in pas- 
senger service for more than a year. 


Zhukov Gets the Boot 


While a Russian dog whirled 
about the earth 1,000 miles up, it was 
still ‘“dog-eat-dog’’—Khrushchev vs. 
Zhukov—in the earthly Kremlin. 


As the Communists began cele- 
brating the fortieth anniversary of 
the Bolshevik revolution of 1917 
(which brought the Communists to 
power), most Western observers 
were agreed that: 

1. The Soviet Union had demon- 
strated its astounding _ scientific 
progress (see story above). 

2. The Communist regime had 
demonstrated its utter inability -to 


UP photo 
JUMPING STUDENTS—Intercollegiate com- 
petitions are taking other forms than the 
traditional football and basketball con- 
tests. At Woodbury, Conn., two Georgia 
Tech sophomores, Steve Snyder (left) and 
Charlie Hillard, get set to compete in the 
Second Intercollegiate Parachute Jump. 


provide stable political leadership. 

Latest Soviet leader to be dumped 
into the political junkheap was Mar- 
shal Georgi Zhukov. A week after 
Zhukov was dismissed as defense 
minister (see last week's news pages), 
he was also ousted from his high 
Communist party posts. 

Russia's huge propaganda machine 
swung into action in an attempt to 
smash Marshal Zhukov’s reputation 
as the outstanding Soviet military 
hero of World War II. Even his old 
comrades-in-arms accused him of 
“self-glorification,” and of “falsifying 
military history so that he could take 
personal credit for military victories.” 
PWhat’s Behind It? Russia's govern- 
ment would like the world to believe 
that Zhukov’s disgrace was just a 
“normal” political shift. Khrushchev 
himself compared Zhukov’s fall from 
power with the recent resignation of 
U.S. Defense Secretary Wilson. 

But students of Soviet Union his- 
tory know that nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. Zhukov’s ouster 
was a major episode in the deep- 
seated struggle for power that has 
torn Russia for the past 40 years. 

Part of that struggle has involved 
a growing rivalry between the Com- 
munist party and the Red Army. 

Under Stalin, Communist party of- 
ficials—commissars—were assigned to 
every unit of the armed forces. They 
kept close tabs on officers and men 
so that the military could not try to 
take over the government. 

After Stalin’s death in 1953, the 
Red Army gradually succeeded in 
forcing a slight relaxation of Commu- 
nist party control over military com- 
manders. This “declaration of army 
independence,” was largely the re- 
sult of Marshal Zhukov’s influence in 
the upper echelons of the ruling Com- 
munist party. Zhukov had, in fact, 
become the only member of the pow- 
erful Soviet Presidium (party's su- 
preme body) who had risen from the 
Red Army as a professional soldier. 

But the Communist party lead- 
ership—and particularly its boss, 
Khrushchev — reportedly felt that 
Zhukov was getting “too big for his 
breeches.” They decided to throw 
him out of the Presidium and out of 
the Communist Central Committee. 
They declared he had committed the 
worst “crime” of all—trying to de- 
molish the “leadership and control of 
the [Communist] party . . . over the 
armed forces.” 

Some observers have interpreted 


JUSTICE IS A WOMAN-—This pert 21- 
year-old has become the youngest woman 
Justice of the Peace in Illinois. She is 
Pat Dwyer, a junior pre-law student at 
Southern Illinois University, and now a 
Justice of the Peace at Carbondale, Ill. 


Zhukov’s sudden downfall as a les- 
son meant to teach powerful army 
chieftains that the Communist party 
—headed by Nikita Khrushchev—was 
still boss. 

Whether Zhukov’s many friends— 
both within and outside the armed 
forces—would take his fate lying 
down was another question—a ques- 
tion that only time and the next 
purge can answer. 


U.S. Ups Research Funds 


Spurred by Sputnik | and Il—and 
other recent Soviet technological ad- 
vances—U.S. officials announced 
plans for greater expenditures for 
military research and development. 

The President and the Defense 
Department agreed that, for this year 
at least, the $1,500,000,000 allotted 
last August to military research and 
development is not enough. They 
decided to allow armed 
forces to spend more than their over- 
all budget of $38,000,000,000. 
PWhat’s Behind It: Last 
our national budget contained a 
total appropriation of $38,000,000,000 
for defense. This figure included 
$1,700,000,000 for both basic research 
and military research, and for the de 
velopment of new weapons. 

In August, Charles E. Wilson, then 
Secretary of Defense, thought all this 
would be spending too much for 
“guns, too little for “butter.” He 
therefore ordered a 10 per cent cut 
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NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS IN PHYSICS—Two Chinese working in the U.S. have won the 
1957 Nobel Prize in physics. They are Dr. Chen Ning Yang (left), 34, of Princeton, 
N.J., and Dr. Tsung Dao Lee, 30, of Columbia University. They won the coveted 
prize for their feat of disproving the long-accepted law of conservation of parity. 
In less technical terms, the young physicists proved there is a fundamental difference 
between left and right in nature, thus opening up a new field for atomic study. 


in expenditures for research and 
development. He further directed 
that no more than half of the 
$38,000,000,000 could be spent in the 
half year ending this December. 

Wilson’s first order, which caused 
considerable controversy from the 
start, was revoked by the new Secre- 
tary of Defense, Neil H. McElroy. 
Late last month, little more than 
three weeks after the launching of 
Sputnik I, Secretary McElroy re- 
stored to the military services 
$1,700,000 taken away by Wilson. 

Later, President Eisenhower told 
reporters that the $38,000,000,000 ap- 
propriation ‘might have to be ex- 
ceeded this year by “something more 
than” $400,000,000. 

An Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
echoed the trend away from econ- 
omy toward more spending. “With 
the Soviet menace what it is,” he 
said, “no other course is possible if 
our country and the free world are to 
remain strong and free.” 


U.N. Drops Syria Debate 


The United Nations General As- 
sembly cut off debate on Syria's 
complaint that Turkey was men- 
acing Syria's security. 

The debate was dropped after Syria 
withdrew a resolution calling for the 





U.N. to investigate alleged Turkish 
military concentrations along the 
Turkish-Syrian border. 

Syria's original complaint had 
charged that Turkey was planning 
to attack Syria, with the support of 
the United States (see Nov. I issue). 

Withdrawal .of the Syrian resolu- 
tion came at the same time that a 
U.S.-backed resolution was with- 
drawn. This called for U.N. Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold to 
make a personal investigation of the 
Syrian-Turkish controversy. 

Some observers believed Syria 
dropped her charges when it became 
apparent the facts would prove Syria 
herself the trouble-maker. 


IN BRIEF 


Cancer and Cigarettes. Smokers last 
week got more bad news concerning 
the effect of cigarettes on their health. 
The American Cancer Society—the na- 
tion’s Number 1 cancer research group 
—flatly announced that it agrees with 
the findings of scientists who have 
found a direct link between smoking 
and cancer. What’s more, the organiza- 
tion has called for the U.S. Public Health 
Service to take speedy action “for the 
protection of the health of the people 
from tobacco.” 

Meanwhile, still another cancer study 
—conducted by the Sloan-Kettering In- 


stitute of Research—has found a positive 
tie-in between alcohol and cancer. 





Drinking alcohol, the Institute pointed 


out, definitely increases a man’s chances 
of getting cancer of the mouth. 


Central American Armies to- Unite. 
The creation of a “unified military 
force” has been proposed by defense 
officials of Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, E] Salvador, and Honduras. The 
recommendation was made last week at 
a gathering of representatives from five 
nations in San Salvador. A new meeting 
has.been scheduled for next March, at 
which time the plan for a Central Amer- 
ican army will be explored further. (See 
world affairs article in Nov. 1 issue.) 


Too Much Uranium? After World War 
Il, U.S. need for uranium—chief in- 
gredient in the creation of atomic en- 
ergy—became a top military “must.” The 
Atomic Energy Commission offered to 
pay sizable bonuses to anyone for dis- 
covery of uranium deposits. The result 
was a prospecting boom like that of 
Gold Rush days a century ago. 

Since then U.S. production of uranium 
has risen from less than 200 tons a year 
in 1948 to the present annual rate of 
almost 10,000 tons. Last week the 
AEC-—faced with a super-abundance of 
uranium—announced that the U.S. will 
now try to limit uranium output to the 
present level in order to prevent over- 
production. 


Homework—Pro and Con. A survey 
by the National Education Association 
shows that there’s a big split among the 
nation’s educators with regard to the 
value of homework. Some educators, 
the NEA reports, are all for homework 
assignments. In fact, they believe the 
load America’s students are carrying 
should be stepped up. Another group, 
however, is doubtful about the value 
of homework. Its members would abol- 
ish homework in favor of more super- 
vised study periods at school. Whose 
side are you on? 
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~ Identify: (a) Nikita Khrushchev; 

) Neil McElroy; (c) Dag Hammars- 
Sone (d) Little Lemon. Why was each 
in the news? 

2. Name two countries that border 
Syria. 

3. The news that the Soviet Union 
had launched Sputnik II came hard on 
the heels of the announcement that 
Georgi Zhukov had been ousted from 
his post as defense minister. Do you see 
any connection between these two 
items? Explain. 




























Nentor Scholastic 


Mid-Term Review Test 


Answer all questions unless your teacher gives you different in- 
structions. Each question counts 2 points. Questions are based on 
material in Senior Scholastic. Sept. 13, 1957, through Nov. 8, 1957. 








Reading a Map 


On the line to the 


left of each of 


the following questions, write the cor- 


rect answer. 


1. What country 


west? 


“Thi ilk and on the 


bounds 


2. What mineral is found 
in Thailand near the Malayan border? 


<a 3. In what direction do 
the major rivers of Thailand flow? 


4. Name the capital of 


Thailand. 


~s 5. What is the term we 
use to describe the topography of 
Thailand near the Burmese border? 
6. If vou were to travel 
by a direct route from Bangkok to 
Nakhon Ratchasima in 


tion would you go? 


W hic h direc ° 


____s—s «7. Which of the follow- 
ing minerals is not found in the south- 
ernmost part of Thailand: gold, coal, 
tin, iron? 


My total score 


; 8. Between what paral 
lels of latitude is Bangkok located? 


9. About how many miles 
is it from Bangkok to Phetchabun? 


10. About how wide is the 
narrow tongue of Thailand 
south at its widest point? 


reaching 


ll. At Home and Abroad 
Multiple Choice 


a. IGY is a masterful plan for 
learning more about all of the 
following, except the 
1. weather 
2. oceans 

3. poles 

4. causes of wal 


The monarch who visited the 
U.S. most recently is 

l. King Saud 

2.: Olaf V 

3. Queen Elizabeth I 
4. Queen Elizabeth II 


The common name for the dis 
ease which has spread around 
the world in recent months is 
1. Asian flu 

2. typhus 

3. bubonic plague 

4. polio 


The Red moon which is circling 
the Earth may best be described 
as a 
man-made satellite 
2. rocket 
intercontinental ballistics mis 
sile 
4. guided missile 
A country which has been de- 
scribed as the newest Russian 
satellite in the Middle East is 
1. Turkey 
2. Saudi Arabia 
3. Syria 
4. Egypt 
A country in Africa which re 
cently gained its independence 
from Great Britain is 
1. Union of South Africa 
2. Morocco 
3. Tanganyika 
4. Ghana 





g- A country in Asia which re- 
cently gained its independence 
from Great Britain is 
1. Hong Kong 
2. Malaya 
3- Burma 
4. Ceylon 
In an effort to enforce a Federal 
court order, President Eisen- 
hower ordered Federal troops to 
duty in the state of 
1. Arkansas 
2. Kansas 
3. Louisiana 
4. Missouri 
In which state are William F. 
Knowland and Goodwin J. 
Knight rivals for the governor- 
ship? 

1. California 
2. Illinois 

3. New York 

4. Texas 

Which of the following labor 

unions has been suspended by 

the executive council of the 

A.F.L.-C.1.0.? 

1. automobile workers 

2. teamsters 

3. coal miners 

4. steelworkers 


iil. Reading a Chart 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion on which to base a conclusion. 


1. The stopping distance of an 
auto traveling on dry concrete 
at 20 miles per hour (MPH) is 
12 feet. 

The stopping 
auto traveling on ice o1 
at 50 MPH is 1585 feet. 


distance of an 
sleet 


38. The reason for the increased 
stopping. distances of autos 
traveling at the same rate of 
speed on ice compared with 
dry concrete is the failure of 
tire treads to grip the road 
surface. 

. Between 20 and 30 MPH the 
stopping distance of an auto on 
wet pavement doubles. 

Under different road conditions 
the stopping distances of an 
auto varies directly with the 
speed at which it is traveling. 


IV. Personalities at Home 


Match Column A and Column B. 


Column A 

. Rudolf Abel 

. Herbert Brownell 

. Orval E. Faubus 

. Althea Gibson 

. James Hagerty 

. James Hoffa 

. Joseph Kaplan 

. Henry Cabot Lodge 
Neil McElroy 
Earl Warren 


Column B 
. President Eisenhower's press sec- 
retary 
2. Chief Justice of the U.S..Supreme 
Court 
. U.S. Ambassador to England 
. Secretary of Defense 
. Coordinator of all U.S. activities 
for IGY 
3. Leader of teamsters’ union 
. U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. 
. Governor of Arkansas 
. Convicted Russian spy 
. National Women’s Singles Tennis 
Champion 
11. Former Attorney General 








STOPPING DISTANCES 


In feet, including reaction time distance under different road conditions. 
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V. Personalities Abroad 


Match Column A and Column B. 
Column A 
a. Konrad Adenauer 
. Nils Bohr 
:. Milovan Djilas 
. Abba Eban 
>. Dag Hammarskjold 
. Harold Macmillan 
. Pandit Nehru 
. Lester Pearson 
. Ibn Saud 
j. Georgi Zhukov 


Column B 

. Secretary General of U.N. 

Nobel Peace Prize Winner in 1957 

. German Chancellor 

. King of Saudi Arabia 

. British Foreign Minister 

. Atoms-for-Peace Award Winner 
in 1957 

. Former Russian Defense Minister 

. Indian Prime Minister 

. British Prime Minister 

. Imprisoned ex-Vice-President of 
Yugoslavia 

. Israeli Ambassador to U.N. 
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Vi. Creative Americans 


In the paragraphs, below, the names 
of creative Americans are italicized. 
If the name is correct, mark the cor- 
responding number, below, correct; 
otherwise, substitute the correct name. 


Although some 300 years have 
passed since the American colonies 
were first settled, we continue to 
celebrate the contributions of early 
Americans to our national life. We 
remember, for example, the vital con- 
tribution of (1) Roger Williams to 
the establishment:’of religious freedom 
as part of the American way of life. 
This principle was furthered, also, by 
the Quaker, (2) William Penn, whe 
founded one of the great Middle 
States. When the colonies became 
states in the new United States, a 
major role was played by the states- 
man and inventor, (3) Thomas Jef- 
ferson, whose Autobiography is read 
to this day. 

During the Early National Period, 
the U.S. Supreme Court gained the 
right to declare laws of Congress un- 
constitutional under the leadership of 
(4) John Jay. During these years, 
also, American agriculture and indus- 
try were spurred by the genius of 
(5) Horace Mann. 
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By EARL SYKES 


HEAD 
COACH 


He refused to believe that 
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there was no room for sentiment and sportsmanship 


OY WINTERS 
Aggies, and 
down in front of the Aggie bench and 
looked up at the scoreboard high atop 
the rim of the football stadium. With 
the was 


head coach of the 


stopped pacing up 


three minutes to play 
State U. 3 

Roy's hands were thrust deep into 
the pockets of his brown sports coat. 
His blond crew cut was tinged bronze 
by the rays of the fast setting sun. 
Three minutes left to play in the big 
game, but after the gun sounds—a life- 
time in which to regret, Roy thought. 

Fred Bowers, Roy’s young assistant 
coach, stood in front of the bench, giv- 
ing instructions to a nervously prancing 
substitute, warmed up and ready to 
carry a message onto the field. 

“Third down and five yards to go for 
the Aggies on the State five-yard line.” 
The metallic voice of the public address 
system impersonally put into words 
what everyone in the big. stadium 
knew. If the Aggies could score in the 
next two plays the biggest upset of the 
current season would become a reality. 

Above the rumbling of the crowd, 
the exhortations of the cheering sec- 
tions, the drum rolls of the bands, Fred 
was telling Peters, the Aggie substitute, 
what play to call to win the game for 
the Aggies. 

Fred had been the first to notice that 


score 


Aggies 0 


in football, that a game had to be won at all costs 


the State left guard had been shaken 
up and punchy, hurt, 
dazed. Fred had called a substitute off 
the bench, given him instructions to 
have the next play run over State’s left 
guard, and with a slap on the back had 
him racing the 
onto the field. Then Fred had hurried 
over to Roy Winters and explained the 
situation to him. 

“Peters! Wait! Come back!” Roy Win- 
ters, cupping his hands to his mouth, 
shouted above the din of the crowd, 
running out onto the field after the sub- 
stitute. 

Peters was at the Aggies huddle, on 
the State 15-yard line. He could hardly 
hear his coach’s voice above the in- 
creasing tempo of He looked 
toward the Aggie bench, hesitated, saw 
Roy waving him back, turned, and with 
a look of bewilderment on face 
trotted back off the field, across the 
sideline and up to Roy, who was stand- 
ing a little way from the end of the 
Aggie bench. Roy said something to 
Peters and they both squatted down to 
watch the next play, which was just 
getting under way. 

“No gain. The Aggies made no gain.” 
The metallic voice of the loudspeaker 
sounded more human, had a 
excitement in it, was no longer impet 
sonal. But even its amplified shouting 


seemed and 


sent across sidelines 


noise. 


his 


note of 


was almost drowned out by the cheers 
from the State U. side of the field min 
gled with the groans of disappointment 
from Aggie rooters. 

The tangled players on the field be- 
gan to struggle up from the ground 
where they had hurled themselves at 
their opponents. State men got set to 
make one more goal line stand, the 
Aggies gathering themselves for one 
last assault at the State goal line. 

“Get in there and tell the quarte: 
back to run play 42 L.” Roy had his 
mouth close to Peters’ ear to make sure 
he was heard. 

“42 L. Get it right,” Roy shouted as 
Peters ran out on the field. 

Fred Bowers had heard Roy’s last 
shouted instruction and came dashing 
up to the head yélling in a 
frenzy, “You gave him the wrong play. 
42 L goes over the other side of the 
line, not over the guy that’s shook up.” 

Fred was waving his arms, his face 
contorted, horrified at the mistake Roy 
had made, Then he realized it was too 
late; the teams were lining up. Fred 
dropped his hands dejectedly, went 
over to the Aggie bench, and slumped 
down. He had turned away before Roy 
said, almost as if speaking to himself, 
“No, Fred. That’s the right play—away 
from the injured man.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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Presidents on Parade 


By Ruth Cochran, South Oak Cliff High School, Dallas, Texas 


*Starred words refer to American Presidents 


Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzies for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, desi 

with answer filled c 
ond stat t by stud 

that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work 
Keep a copy as puzzies 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Purzile 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
tines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
putzie in next issue. 





President from 1908 to 1912 
President during the Mexican War 
The cutest girl at a dance is often the 
of the ball 

Serfs were ruled by a giant, SO 
Plural (abbr. ) 
President during the Civil War 
South (abbr. ) 
Homonym for “hour.” 

. Tellurium (chemical symbol) 
Doctor of Science (abbr. ). 
President after F. D. R. (initials). 

. Opposite of “right.” 
Native of Thailand. 

4. Senior Senator from Mass. ( initials). 
Movie tough guy, ; 
( initials ). 

27. Lincoln’s birth state (abbr.). 

Popular female singer from Peru 
( initials ) 
Jackson was the first President to rep- 
resent this party (abbr. ) 
Delaware (abbr. ) 

. Cleveland's birth state (abbr. ). 
Displaced Person < abbr. ) 
You (Old Englisi 
“Old Hickory’s” initials 
A President's wife is the “First 


Capital of Nevada 
Ream (abbr. ) 

. Anti-aircraft (abbr.). 
He stars in The Prince and the Show- 
girl, Sir ( initials ). 
Popular male singer who was born in 
Argentina | initials ) 

. Hamlet's “to or not to ____.” 

7. First Vice-President to become Presi- 
dent automatically. 
In printing, half an em 

. Arizona was the 48th a. 

2. Last name of our second President. 
Blue are destructive birds. 
Utter sharp, biting words. 


Oo COI] Vis Co 


. Inventor of the incandescent electric 
light (initials). 
Novel about politics by Robert Penn 


Warren, 
Flutter. 
Any principal belief or doctrine. 
Walks laboriously. 


the King’s Men 


. Lubricants, 
. Leonard’s nickname. 
. She sang in the movies, Show Boat 


and The Vagabond King ( initials). 


. Sad jazz songs. 
. Alexander Pope wrote the poem, 


___. on Man 


2. Place where votes are cast. 


. Inventor of safety brake elevator. 


7. He wrote “Mending Wall” ( initials). 


. President when the U. S. entered the 


Great Depression ( initials). 


2. Theodore Roosevelt’s nickname. 
3. Slogan in the 1840 election, “Tippe- 


canoe and _____ Too! 


. President Eisenhower's political party 


(abbr. ). 


27. Composer of our national anthem 
. National Labor Relations Board 


(abbr. ). 


2. His doctrine warned Europe to keep 


hands off America (first name ). 


. South American mountain chain. 
. First name of No. 52 Across. 
. He became President after defeating 


Samuel J. Tilden in a disputed elec- 
tion. 


. Insects found on dogs. 

. Attorney (abbr.). 

. Ordnance (abbr. ) 

. He wrote the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence (initials). 


. Our 21st President, Chester ___ 


( initials ). 


53. Wife of our second President (initials), 
54. Military Police (abbr.). 


Head Coach 


(Continued from preceding page) 


The roar if the stands died down, 
even the frenetic cheer leaders were 
spellbound by the drama on the play- 
ing field. All eyes were on the eleven 
State defenders and the eleven Aggies 
for the assault. All eyes except Roy 
Winters’. He was looking across the 
field toward a little table, set aside from 
the State U. bench in solitary aloofness. 
There George Haynes, the State coach, 
presided over his charts, with his tele- 
phone to his observer in the press box 
in hand, and assistant coaches grouped 
at a respectful distance ready to carry 
out his orders. George Haynes, a busi- 
nessman in a gray suit, the brim of his 
gray hat pulled down to shade his eyes 
from the declining sun, his total con- 
centration on his charts and-telephone. 

Up until this year Roy had been the 
assistant at the other end of. that tele- 
phone, assistant to the great George 
Haynes. Roy, seeing George presiding 
at his table across the floor of the great 
stadium, remembered an incident of the 
winter before, in an office in the State 
U. athletic building. George was sitting 
at a desk and he, Roy, was nervously 
perched on a straight backed chair, 
across the desk from George. 

George had picked up a letter from 
the neat pile of papers on his desk and, 
glancing at it, had fixed Roy with a 
cold, calculating stare. 

“The Aggies want me to recommend 
one of my assistants for the head coach- 
ing job up there. I'm recommending 
you.” George was a man who came 
directly to the point once he had made 
a decision. 

“I'd advise you to take it. You won't 
last more than a year up there. But 
maybe you will be able to learn some- 
thing that I haven’t seemed to be able 
to get across to you.” George had re- 
garded Roy narrowly, then continued 
in a matter-of-fact voice. 

“Maybe after you've had a_ head 
coach’s job for a year you'll have it 
pounded into you that football is a 
business, a cold, hard, calculating busi- 
ness. No room for sentiment, sportsman- 
ship, or any other weak-kneed, high 
sounding principles in football coach- 
ing. It’s survival of the fittest. Win at 
all costs. I don’t think you realize that 
yet, but you go on up to the Aggies for 
a year. Try out your theory that foot- 
ball is just a game and not a business 
and you'll find out the facts of coach- 
ing.” 

Roy had said nothing, almost relieved 
to be out from under the tyrant, the 
Great George Haynes. And he vowed 
right then’ to put his principles, as 
George had sneeringly called them, into 


(Continued on page 31) 





“Swing your partner; clap your hands! 
Honor your partner; promenade all!’ 


Take a dozen friends well mixed, 
And a tablespoon of plans; 
Add a dash of tasty food, 


Which will fill your record fans. 


Take a pinch of frolic then, 
With its laughs and fun galore; 
Stir in lots of music next, 
On your records well-cared-for! 


What does this recipe make? One 
record party in record time! 

As the holiday season rolls around 
again, you're naturally thinking of par- 
ties. What will you wear to Jill's open 
house? Will Marge be able to go to the 
Holly Hop with you? But why not turn 
the tables and plan a record party your- 
self? It’s easy—if you follow the recipe 
step by step. 

Take a dozen friends well mixed .. . 
If you've decided to have the gang 
over for food and music, do your invit- 
ing promptly and definitely. Choose a 
date which won't upset other plans. 
Make your invitations clear, whether 
they're verbal or written. Ask your 
friends to let you know if they can 
come, so you can figure out how much 
food you'll need. 

And a tablespoon of plans . . . Dec- 
orating for the record party can be fun. 
Your refreshments will make a colorful 
table. A bunch of autumn leaves or a 
spray of pine boughs will add a holiday 
touch to the room. 

Old 78 rpm records make interesting 
bowls and serving plates, too. Don an 
old pair of gloves first. Dip one of your 
discarded records into a basin of hot 
water, one part at a time. As the record 
gets soft, lift it out and mold it into 
shape. For a bowl, use a large scalloped 
effect; for a serving platter, just turn up 
the edges slightly. 


Set a Record— 
for Party-Giving 


Let the record cool and harden again. 
Then turn it around and dip the next 
section in the hot water. When the 
whole record has been molded, your 
bow! or serving plate is done. You can 
fill up the center hole with putty and 
paint the finished product with ordinary 
oil paints or enamel for added color. 

Add a dash of tasty food, which will 
fill your record fans . . . Refreshments 
can be simple and delicious. Pizzas and 
Cokes will please everyone—and make 
the food plans easy for you. Perhaps a 
local restaurant could make the pizzas 
to order, or you might use the frozen 
kind. Keep them toasty-warm in your 
oven before the guests arrive. Pretzels, 
potato chips, olives, and pickles will 
please the palate, too—and will look gay 
in your record bowls 

If you're willing to try your hand at 


* baking, a batch of plain cookies, frosted 


to look like records, makes tasty eating 
later in the evening. Use a round cookie 
cutter with your favorite recipe. Frost 
the cookies with chocolate on the out- 
side and pink in the center. A cup of 
hot cocoa with a marshmallow will taste 
good along with your cookies. 

Take a pinch of frolic then, with its 
laughs and fun galore . . . Of course 
you'll want to plan dancing at your rec- 
ord party, but it’s a good idea to have 
some “mixers” up your sleeve to liven 
things up. When your guests arrive, 
hand out .paper miniatures of broken 
records—one half to a boy and the other 
half to a girl. (You can cut discs from 
light-weight cardboard and color them 
to look like records. For an added 
touch, print the names of top tunes in 
the center of the record miniatures be- 


“No kidding, is that how | sound?” ... “Who's that laughing?” 


. “Oh, that can’t be me!” . 


. But the tape recorder tells all. 
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fore you cut them apart with jagged 
strokes.) When each guest has found 
his matching half—the person holding 
the other half of the record—he has a 
partner for a dance 

A tape recorder also adds spark to a 
record party. If you don’t have one in 
your home, you can rent one inexpen- 
sively from a local music store. Plant 
the tape recorder near the door as your 
guests arrive. Playing back the record- 
ing later in the evening will provide 
You can even put 
some of your favorite records on tape, 
to save the trouble of changing discs 
while you're dancing 

Stir in lots of music next . . . “Music” 
is a rather broad term, but make sure 
that your musical selections for the rec- 
ord party are broad, too. A steady diet 
of rock-’n’-roll or cha-cha-cha will give 
any guest indigestion! Choose a variety 
of records from You 
might ask some of your friends to bring 
along their favorite discs, too. Make 
sure you have a balanced record library 
on hand for the party—not all vocals, 
for instance. Plan some quiet back- 
ground music during refreshments. 

Try some “different” dances, too. Get 
your friends tu romp through a square 
dance. A recu:d with all the calls ex- 
plained will Lelp everyone get into the 
spirit. Just roll back the rug, clap your 
hands, tap your feet, and away you go! 

Before your friends arrive for the 
record party, see that your phonograph 
is ready for action. Make sure that it’s 
sitting solidly in a safe spot; you don’t 
want it knocked to the floor by a 
vigorous dancer. Place it in the room 


laughs all around 


your collection. 


you are planning to dance in so that 


Time out for some refreshments! Dancing 
for the muscles than to fill up on a tempting 


you will get the best sound from it. 

On your records well-cared-for 
One of the most important ingredients 
of your record party is records, and 
naturally you want them to be in A-1 
condition. Taking good care of records 
should be a regular practice and not 
just a party “extra.” 

Store your records in a cool place, 
away from sunlight or -radiators. A 
warped disc won’t produce very musl- 
cal sounds at your party! Your 78 and 
33 1/3 rpm records should be stored 
vertically on edge in their paper or 
cardboard containers. Never pile them 
flat—-they bend too easily—and don’t 
leave any records on your phonograph 
turntable when they're not in use. 

Your 45 rpm records, particularly 
those with raised labels, may be piled 
flat—or stored vertically like your other 
discs. Don’t let them lean at an angle 
against the end of your Storage cabinet, 
however, or you may find a record bow] 
you weren't expecting! 

Try to keep your records free from 
lint and dust. Store them in their folders 
or in plastic covers when they're not 
being played. Dirty records will soon 
be scratchéd ones. To clean your rec- 
ords, wipe them gently with a soft cloth 
in the direction of the grooves. Dip the 
cloth in cold water and wring it as dry 
as possible. Rough brushes, dusty 


clothes, or pressure on the record sur- 


face can produce nasty scratches. 

A filing system for your discs will 
help you find what you want when you 
want it. You can buy a “disc jockey” 
for your 45 rpm records (see photo 
above). Keep your instrumental records 
separate from your vocal ones, for ex- 





No problem to find what you want with 
a filing system like the “disc jockey.” 


ample. You can make your own filing 
system with indexed tabs between th¢ 
divisions of your record collection. 

Check the needle on your phono 
graph regularly to make certain that it’s 
still in good condition. Your local music 
store can test it for you. A damaged 
needle can scratch the grooves of your 
records badly. 

There you have it! Your guests have 
been invited, the food is ready, and 
your records are on the phonograph. 
The recipe for your record party is 
complete. All it needs is seasoning with 
good friends and happy times. 


photos courtesy of RCA Victor 


takes energy, and what better way to stoke up extra fuel 
spread of pizza pies, pretzels, olives, relishes, and soft drinks? 
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ANOTHER TRUE ADVENTURE 
SHOWING THAT THE PEOPLE OF 
THE ELECTRIC COMPANIES ARE 
GOOD NEIGHBORS TO HAVE. 


“NEW YORK STATE ELECTRIC & GAS CORP. 





RITA ROAD IN VESTAL,N.Y., WHEN THEY 
HEARD A STRANGE MUFFLED SOUND... 


S A FIRE!. IN THE 
STERLING'S BASEMENT— 
THAT WHITE HOUSE! 














DICK, PUSH THAT 
BURNING CRATE 
AWAY FROM HIM! 





CLIFF...GRAB THE 
EXTINGUISHER! 





I'S ALITTLE Boy! L 
CAN GET HIM IF YOU 
SPRAY AROUND ME! 














HE'S BREATHING, 
GUT BADLY BURNED..?! 
GET THE FIRST AID / GASOLINE 
> COUGH é... 


REEKS OF 


KIT! 
..- MUST HAVE 


THis— 


AND, ARCHIE 7COUGH-...CALL 
THE DISPATCHER...GET FIRE 
DEPARTMENT AND 
POLICE AMBULANCE ! 











THE ELECTRIC COMPANY SWITCHBOA 
RELAYS THE CALL...AND SOON... 





Your FIRST AID ON HIS BURNS MAY 
SAVE HIS LIFE, MISTER. WITH 
THOSE COUGHS I/M TAKING ALL 
THREE OF YOU TO EMERGENCY 
FOR OBSERVATION 











I DION’T GET ANY SMOKE SO//LL 

FINISH OUR SERVICE CALLS. 

ISN’T IT GREAT THE Boy's 
GONNA MAKE IT! 


REY AMERICAS INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC 














“ABOVE AND BEYOND THE 
CALL OF DUTY“COMES 
NATURALLY TO THE MEN 

AND WOMEN OF 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANIES. 
THEY ARE TRAINED To 
KEEP ELECTRIC SERVICE 
GOOD AND ARE DEVOTED 
TO LENDING A HELPING 
HAND TO THEIR NEIGHBORS 
—BOTH ON THE JOB AND OFF 


i Bringing you oll the low price 
A electricity you'll ever need 
SS 


LIGHT ANO POWER COMPANIES ** 


*Compeny rome: on ques! through this meget 
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should you be 
Medical Technologist ? 


by CHARLOTTE STREET 


Chief Medical Tech gist, The Papanicolaou Cytology Laboratory, 


he New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center, and Assistant ir cehisvel (ole by 
Cornell University Medical College (As told to LLEWELLYN MILLER) 


The increasing use of electron microscopes in hospitals and research laboratories 
has created a demand for Technologists trained in their operation. With these 


microscopes, doctors can examine body tissues sliced thin as a millionth of an inch 
study cells magnified as much as 150,000 times . . . detect polio and other viruses. 


a Ran what is a Medical Technologist— 
a special kind of nurse?” 
That question is frequently asked by young 
people, and quite understandably. 


My profession is one of the newest in the 
field of medical science. College degrees in 
Medical Technology have been granted for 
only about 35 years. Since most of our work 
is done behind the doors of laboratories, few 
people have a clear idea of what we do or 
realize how much our efforts contribute to 
those of physicians and research scientists 
though we are neither doctors nor nurses 

Perhaps the best way to explain how many 
interesting, important and varied opportuni- 
ties my chosen career offers to young men and 
women of suitable ability and temperament is 
to take you behind the scenes and show you 
some Medical Technologists at their tasks 

Let’s start in a hospital. 

A young woman in white is leaving the 
Accident Receiving Room. Her uniform is 
similar to that of a nurse, but without a cap 
She has just taken a sample of blood from a 
child who has cut an artery. He is in critical 
condition, in immediate need of a blood 
transfusion. 


She has life or death in her hands 


The doctor must use blood compatible with 
that of the child. Any other type may be fatal 
So will delay. 


She moves calmly, but quickly, to a near-by 
laboratory. With methodical speed she tests 
the child’s blood, using slides, microscope and 
known typing sera. Her results show that 
Blood Type A, Rh positive is required. Sec- 
onds are precious, but all depends on her 
accuracy as well as her speed. She checks by 
cross-matching fie child’s blood with some of 
the same type from the Blood Bank stock. In 
a matter of minutes, she is in the operating 
room with the blood needed to save the child 


All of the work of Medical Technologists is 
not so dramatic in demand for speed. 


Let’s look elsewhere in hospital laboratories 
at the Technologists who are under less 
pressure. They are using test tubes, stains, 
chemicals and many delicate instruments. One 
may be making a blood count which will tell 
the doctor if his patient is threatened with 
anemia. Another may be making a liver func- 
tion test to see if a patient has infectious 
hepatitis. Others may be checking for evidence 
of other maladies, such as cancer or diabetes 


Let’s move into one of the big pharma 
ceutical houses.. Here Technologists are mak- 
ing analyses of medications for purity and 
strength. Without the careful work of hun- 
dreds of such highly trained people, it would 
have been impossible to produce the great 
quantity of Salk vaccine, to give just one 
example, when it was needed to protect the 
children of the nation from polio. 


Or look into a research laboratory where 
many of us find the greatest challenge and 
reward. There Technologists are assisting in 
experiments, working directly with distin- 
guished scientists whose careers are dedicated 
to the search for new knowledge and new 
remedies. It is a great moment when a dis- 
covery has its final proof and the Technologist 
can say, “I saw it happen—and I helped.” 


Sonte of our work is routine, some has great 
variety, but all of it is equally important in 
that the Medical Technologist’s highly spe 
cialized skills free the doctor for the many 
other duties for which he is so greatly needed 


Before World War I, most practicing physi 
cians had to perform laboratory tests for 





themselves. Only in large communities could 
they call on a pathologist for aid. (A patholo- 
gist is a specialist—a physician who is some- 
times called a “doctor’s doctor.” He is an 
expert in laboratory procedures. His knowl- 
edge helps those doctors who have concen- 
trated in other specialties to make decisions as 
to diagnosis and treatment of disease.) 


As medical knowledge grew and as many 
new drugs were discovered, pathologists were 
swamped with work. So were doctors who 
maintained their own laboratories. They could 
not keep up with the increasing demand for 
the tests that were becoming more valuable— 
and more complicated—with each passing 
year. Through necessity, they began to teach 
assistants to take over some of the laboratory 
duties which require great care, accuracy and 
special knowledge, but which do not demand 
all of the skills of a doctor. Still the labora- 
tories were snowed under. The logical solution 
was to create schools to give standardized 
training in Medical Technology. 

And soa new career in medicine came about. 


Our profession is particularly attractive to 
girls, but is by no means limited to them. 
About ninety percent of Technologists are 
women, but the proportion of men is steadily 
increasing. 


It has strong appeal to young people who 
are keenly interested in medical sciences, but 
do not want, or cannot afford, to devote the 
eight to twelve years of study and training 
needed by a doctor before he is ready to 
practice. 


It also appeals to those who want to aid the 
sick, but would rather not work directly with 
very ill patients, as do nurses. 

After as little as three years of study, a 
student may take a valued place in the team of 
healers as a Registered Medical Technologist. 


Required training 


There are short cuts to employment in labo- 
ratories, but the young person who wants a 
career as a Medical Technologist and a 
chance at the most interesting work and the 
highest pay—rather than just a job—needs a 
minimum of two years in college and another 
twelve months in a School of Medical Tech- 
nology which is connected with a hospital, 
medical school, or State Board of Health and 
which has been approved by The American 
Medical Association. 


Such preparation leads, after examination, 
to a Certificate from the Registry of Medical 
Technologists of The American Society of 
Clinical Pathologists and the right to place 
M.T. (ASCP) after one’s name. In other 
words, the student has won the title: Regis- 
tered Medical Technologist. 


Some colleges give a Bachelor’s Degree in 
Science after three years of college and one 
year in an Approved School of Medical 
Technology. 


The student who wishes to specialize in one 
particular type of laboratory work may do so 
without taking the twelve months’ course in 
Medical Technology, provided he holds a 
college degree and has taken certain required 
science courses. 


A college degree obtained in either of these 
ways is the best start for a career, since it leads 
to more advancement and greater responsi- 
bility. Many young Technologists, however, 
go to work after three years of study and work 
for their degrees around the edges of a job. 
This is practical and convenient, since so 
many laboratories are in hospitals connected 
with universities. 


Cost of training 


One of the many attractions of my profession 
is that training is markedly less expensive than 


in many comparable fields. 
college preparation varies, of course, depend- 
ing on the college chosen, but, of the more 
than 650 Approved Schools of Medical Tech- 
nology, about two-thirds make no charge 
whatever for tuition. 


Therefore, a student living at home can 
complete the necessary final year for no more 
than the cost of maintenance. 


In many of the Approved Schools, students 
even receive a small stipend for the laboratory 
work they do as part of their training. 


1 know of no other field except nursing 
where training for so important a profession 
can be had for so little cost. 


The financial future 


There are nearly 24,000 Registered Medical 
Technologists (as well as many who are non- 
registered) in the United States today. It is 
estimated that 50,000 qualified laboratory 
workers will be needed by 1960. Therefore, 
graduates have immediate choice of many 
different positions—no need to worry about 
getting a rapid start when training is complete. 


Salaries vary from one part of the country 
to another, as they do in all professions. The 
range for recent graduates is from $3,400 to 
$4,200 in hospitals. Positions in industry offer 
somewhat more. Those who advance to 
supervisory and teaching positions are well 
rewarded. Chief Medical Technologists and 
specialists in certain fields can earn $6,000 or 
more, and rate of pay is steadily increasing. 

The girl who wants to take a few years away 
from her career to have a family will find her 
skills in demand when she wants to return to 
work. If her husband’s career calls for a 
transfer to a new territory, she can find a 
position, usually with no delay whatever, in 
their new home town. 


Requirements for success 


There is a place for many different tempera- 
ments in my profession. 


Boys and girls who like to be surrounded by 
people will be stimulated by the busy life of a 
hospital. In large ones, they will become spe- 
cialists. If variety of tasks is of greatest appeal, 
a small hospital provides something different 
every hour of the day. Laboratory work in a 
physician’s office or a clinic usually calls for 
some direct contact with patients. The more 
retiring person will enjoy the laboratories 
where long months may be devoted to a spe- 
cial research project. Those with a talent for 
teaching are in great demand. 


But any young person who chooses any 
branch of Medical Technology must have 
certain attributes: 


A natural interest in the sciences. Are you 
showing keen interest and making good 
grades in biology, chemistry, and other sciences 
in high school? Do you question about how 
things work? Are you interested in the reason 
one ingredient curdles a sauce and another 
doesn’t? Curiosity about the why and where- 
fore, interest in cause and effect are important 
in the laboratory. 


Accuracy. Do you follow instructions care- 
fully and make precise measurements? The 
youngster who is satisfied with a slap-dash 
piece of carpentry or sewing will be happier 
and more successful in another profession. 
The Technologist must be a perfectionist. 
There is no such thing as being half right in a 
laboratory. 

Reliability. Do you carry through a task in 
faithful detail without supervision? Medical 
Technologists must be absolutely trustworthy 
Lives often depend on their work. 


Cooperativeness. Do you do a fair share of 


work at home voluntarily? Do you get along 


easily with older people, as well as those of 


The cost of 


the same age, and take criticism and sugges- 
tion good-naturedly? A Technologist is part 
of a team. 

Capacity for patient, thorough effort. If you 
start a piece of knitting, do you finish it rather 
than abandon it half done? Are you willing 
to go back and correct a mistake? Ability to 
complete a job, and do it well, is of prime 
importance in a laboratory. 

Manual dexterity. Are you deft? The Medi- 
cal Technologist works with fragile glassware 
and delicate instruments. The laboratory is no 
place for a butter-fingers. 

Steady nerves. Medical Technologists some- 
times work under heavy pressure. They must 
be calm and efficient under stress. The ex- 
citable youngster who panics in emergency is 
not cut out for the laboratory. 

Everyone is not suited for a career in 
Medical Technology. Those who are will find 
a warm welcome, a valued place in the ab- 
sorbing world of science and a_ respected 
place in the community. 

They will also find a satisfaction beyond the 
many tangible rewards—the sure knowledge 
that their chosen life work is of importance to 
others, as well as to themselves, because even 
the smallest duty in the laboratory contributes, 
in some degree, to the safety, health and 
comfort of mankind. 


Booklets available on other careers 


This article on a Career as a Medical Tech- 
nologist is one of a continuing series on career 
opportunities for young men and women. Each 
is available in booklet form and will be sent to 
you on request. You'll also find additional help 
in our free booklet, *‘ The Cost of Four Years at 
College.” Check the“booklets you want below, 
and mail the coupon today! 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1957, New York Life Insurance Company 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., Career Dept. S-16, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y¥. 


Please send me your booklet on 
the following—at no obligation. 


(_] Owning Your 
Own Business 

{_] Aeronautical 
Engineering 

(_] Banking 

[_] Printing 


C) Newspapering 
a Law [_] Medicine 
[_] Accounting 
Teaching 
Architecture 
Public Service 
[_] Nursing [_] Home Economics 
| Pharmacy [ ] Mineral Industry 
The Cost of Four | | Personnel Work 
Years at College [ | Atomic Scientist 
[_] Electronic Engineer |_| Librarianship 
__}| Retailing [|_| Armed Forces 
5 Farming r) Engineering 
|_| Selling ‘= Food Retailing 
_| Chemistry [|] Medica! 
[_] Dentistry Technologist 
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As the Crow Flies 


OWN in the Southwest Conference, 

no one eats Crow. Not unless he 
feels like having his teeth broken. For 
that Southwestern Crow is an awfully 
tough bird. Just ask anybody who runs 
into him—meaning Johnny Crow, 210- 
pound pride of Texas A. & M. College. 

The Aggie Terror is one of the hard- 
est and most dangerous runners in 
America. Nothing fancy about this boy. 
He just loves to plow over people. But 
once he sees daylight, he flies like a 
runaway express train 

Thanks to Johnny’s pile-driving pow- 
er last year, the Texas Aggies chalked 
up their first unbeaten Season since 
1939 and their first Southwest Confer- 
ence crown 1941. Tow-headed 
Johnny ground out 561 yards and 10 
touchdowns in copping the Conference 


since 


scoring title 

The Crow learned to fly at Spring- 
hill (La.) High School, where he was 
ill-state in The Aggies 
trapped him upon graduation, and he’s 


three sports. 
been flapping his wings for them ever 
since. 

Bears don't usually go for 
But the Aggies’ coach, Bear Bryant, is 
one bruin who does. For Johnny is the 
type of player who's always putting 
out 100 per cent. Last season he played 
in every quarter of every game, coming 
out only for brief breathers. 

Another reason why the Bear goes 
for the Crow is that the Aggie bird is 
always pecking away at the enemy. In 
addition to his terrific line smashing, 
he’s a block-busting blocker, a savage 
tackler, and a fine pass catcher. He can 
also punt and pass when necessary. 

Johnny’s line-up of favorites include: 
movies, John Wayne and Kim Novak; 
music, Frank Sinatra and Glen Miller’s 
Band; school subject, math; and hobby, 
golf. For the greatest thrill of his ca- 
he chooses his 77-yard touch- 


Crows. 


reer, 


down against Louisiana 
his second game as a soph. 


His ambition in life is to be a coach 


run 


or a business man. 

Johnny’s story should be an inspira- 
tion to people having facial defects. 
Johnny was born with a slight deformity 
on the left side of his face. But he 
never let it get him down. In fact 
nothing and nobody seem to be able 
to get him down. 


State in. 


Odds and End Runs 
The Ashland (Ky.) H. S. “Tomcats” 


won 82 games and lost only three from 
1925 to 1933. And in 53 of their 82 
wins, they shut out the losers. 

Jim Thorpe, greatest gridder of them 
all, still holds the all-time scoring rec- 
ord for major college play—198 points 
(made in 1912). ’ 

Dick Todd, former Washington Red- 
skins halfback, racked up 49 touch- 
downs and 318 points for Cromwell 
(Tex.) High in 1934. The record lasted 
for 19 years when another Lone Star 
schoolboy, Ken Hall, of Sugar Land 
H. S., chalked up 361 points. Whew! 
Last year’s top college scorer, Clendon 
Thomas, scored a mere 108 points. 

The record for field goals in one 
game is—you'll never believe this—17! 
Frosty Peters drop-kicked that many in 
the 1924 Montana State Freshmen- 
Billings Poly game. 

How many times have you heard 
that some star halfback can run 100 
yards in 10 seconds while carrying a 
football under his arm? Don’t believe 
it. Willie Steele, former Olympic broad 


jump and sprint champion, once tried 
it. His time? 11.2 seconds. 

Red Grange, playing for [Illinois 
against Michigan in 1924, handled the 
ball only five times and scored five 
touchdowns. His runs were 95, 67, 56, 
45, and 15 yards. 

Leo Schlick, of St. Viator College, 
scored 100 points on 12 touchdowns 
and 28 extra points against Lane Col- 
lege in 1916. 

The record for the longest field goal 
is 63 yards, made by Mark Payne, of 
Dakota Wesleyan, against Northern 
Normal in 1915. 

The Michigan Wolverines ran up 55 
victories in a row from 1901 to 1905, 
scoring an amazing total of 2,821 points 
to their opponents’ 42. The streak was 
broken in the last game of the 1905 
season, the U. of Chicago shutting 
them out, 2-0. (Chicago must have had 
Lew Burdette on the mound!) 

Kenny Washington is credited with 
chucking the longest completed pass in 
history—a 7l-yarder against the Los 
Angeles Bulldogs in 1945. 

One of the greatest one-man shows 
in high school history was turned in by 
Sonny Stringer, of Willow Springs 
(Mo.) H. S., in 1952. Against Spring- 
field High that year, he completed 16 
of 18 passes for 353 yards and carried 
17 times for 158, yards—to account for 
511 of his team’s total of 535 yards! 

Doyle Traylor, Baylor U.’s hard-luck 
quarterback, was quite a “pitcher” for 
Temple (Tex.) High. In 1951 he flipped 
172 passes, completing 99 for a 59% 
average. His heaves accounted for 1,854 
yards and 34 touchdowns. Which means 
that every fifth time he passed, Temple 
scored. Doyle made the all-state team 
three years in a row. 

Ever hear of a player running 105 
yards and failing to score? Happened 
to Ken Wilcox of the 1933 Castleton 
(N. Y.) H. S. eleven. Playing against 
Salem (N. H.) High, he caught a kick- 
off slightly over five yards deep in the 
end zone, raced all the way down the 
field—and collapsed 18 inches short of 
a touchdown! 

If Massena (N. Y.) High School 
breaks off relations with Potsdam Cen- 
tral School, could you really blame ’em? 
In October 1949, Potsdam licked Mas- 
sena. Massena then played 55 straight 
games without losing. Enter Potsdam 
on September 28, 1957. Goodbye win- 
ning streak: Potsdam 13, Massena 0. 

Another great victory streak—41 in 
a row—perished on October 12 when 
flu-bitten Memorial H. S., of West New 
York, N. J., was nosed out, 13-12, by 
Allentown (Pa.) H. S. The losers’ fans 
are still screaming about the 145 yards 
taken away from Memorial in penalties. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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WHAT ARE THE NECESSARY IN- 
GREDIENTS FOR A SUCCESSFUL 
MARRIAGE? Are teen-agers mature 
enough for marriage? We passed these 
questions on to you last September, and 
from the avalanche of answers you 
wrote we learned that teens all over the 
country have given this subject serious 
thought. 

You all agree that no one should give 
up his high school diploma to get mar- 
ried, and many advised waiting until 
further education and military training 
are completed. You name 21 as the 
ideal marriage age, but emphasize that 
some people are ready earlier, while 
others need several years more. Love, un- 
derstanding, cooperation, agreement on 
religion, adequate means of support, and, 
most of all, maturity were your ingredi- 
ents for a successful marriage. Do you 
agree with the letters below? 


Marriage is ideal when a person is at 
least 21 and has had some experience 
along the lines of homemaking. Some 
marriages don’t work out because the 
couple don’t know the first thing about 
raising a tamily or caring for a home. 

If teen-agers rush marriage they may 
realize, too late, that they have missed 
the better part of their lives and are 
now up to their ears in diapers, dishes, 
debts and delinquents. 


Jane Honermann 
Saint Adrian H. S. 
Adrian, Minnesota 


We are both engaged to very fine 
girls and see nothing wrong with teen- 
age marriages, as long as the persons 
involved realize the seriousness of the 
“big step.” Short engagements, that is, 
less than six to ten months, should not 
be recommended, especially for teen- 
agers. I have been engaged for nearly 
a year and went with my fiancee for ten 
months before I proposed. The time ele- 
ment was about the same with Russel. 


Jim Henderson, Russel Lewis 


East H. S. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


I don't think teen-agers are mature 
enough for marriage because they have 
just emerged from the safety and pro- 
tection of childhood and still have a lot 
to learn of the ways of the world. They 
cannot take too much responsibility, and 
still enjoy acting childish. I think it 
would be better if they waited until 
they were entirely ready to settle down 
to think of marriage. 

Susan Fogarty 


Catholic Central H. §&. 
Troy, N. Y. 


Definitely not! There should be a law 
prohibiting marriage until both parties 
are 21 years of age. Teen-agers don’t yet 
know what's coming off in the world, or 
what they want out of life. Right now 
they may be satisfied with their weekly 
pay check, but later on they won't. I 
want nice things to offer my wife, or at 
least to let her see that my promise of 
things to come will materialize with a 
little sacrifice. I also think one should 
be able to raise his children comfort- 
ably and be able to say, “Pick your 
college.” 

larry Lown 


Roosevelt H. S. 
Fresno, California 


The first ingredient for a successful 
marriage is true, honest love. Included in 
real love is a mutual desire for a success- 
ful marriage; a willingness to listen and 
try to understand your partner’s point of 
view even when you don’t agree; con- 
sideration for your partner's beliefs, 
preferences and feelings, even the most 
unimportant ones; and thoughtfulness, 
shown by a loving word or thoughtful 
act, when your partner is unhappy. 
These few ingredients may seem small 
and unimportant to a happy marriage, 
but after you've agreed on the big 
things in marriage it’s the small things 
that count. 


Elsa Geier 
(Mrs. J. Wendell Geier) 
Jacksonville (Ala.) H. S. 


Deep mutual love and the willing- 
ness to live up to the marriage contract, 
income sufficient to support a family, a 
substantial education, and long previous 
knowledge of each other are necessary 
for a successful. marriage. 

Often the man can’t take advantage 
of the opportunity to continue his edu- 
cation and training, and has to take a 
job instead. While the right age differs 
with the individual, a boy should finish 
school, work a few years, and have an 
idea of his life’s ambition. 

Dan Spiller 
Tyler, Texas 


I'm against most teen-age marriages 
because I don’t believe the average teen- 
age boy can satisfactorily support a wife 
without parental help. This financial in- 
security and parental influence would 
normally be a pressure on their rela- 
tionship. 


Jagqueline Ramsey 
Topeka (Kansas) H. S. 


Insecurity and lack of harmony in the 
home have contributed greatly to the 
increase in teen-age marriages because 
the children involved feel they have to 
have something or somebody to love. 
Marriage seems to be their avenue of 
escape, but it only leads them deeper 
into gloom. 

Gerald Heil 
St. Mary’s School 
New England, N. D. 


I believe the increasing number of 
teen-age marriages is an example of the 
search for security in a world that suffers 
from insecurity because of the possi- 
bility of war and the uncertainty of the 
future. 

There is no ideal age for marriage. 
Some people are mature enough while 
they are still in their teens. Others aren't 
mature enough at 30. 

Shirley Williams 
Williston (Fla.) H. S$. 


Marriage is like a wall. Built to keep 
something out, it is always being buf- 
feted by the elements or an invader try- 
ing to crack it. A marriage must have 
a foundation of love and trust fused to- 
gether to make it unjarrable. All other 
building blocks such as common inter- 
ests, physical attraction, religion, etc., 
must be cemented in place with the un- 
crackable substance, love. If teen-agers 
can build such a wall, they are mature 
enough to, marry. 

Ronald Petsch 


Denby H. S. 
Detroit, Michigan 





NEXT “JAM SESSION” 


WHAT WILL LIFE BE LIKE IN 
1978? What will schools, homes, and 
offices look like? What means of 
transportation will there be? Wil 
clothing be different? What about 
communications? What kind of a 
world will your children be teen-agers 
in? Send your ideas to: JAM SES- 
SION, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Let- 
ters must be mailed on or before De- 
cember 6, 1957, in order to be eli- 
gible for publication. 














Coming on Television 
Sunday, November 17 








The Hallmark 
Hall of Fame 


presents 


ED WYNN 


and special guest star : 


CLAUDE RAINS 


in Paul Osborn’s American classic 


“ON BORROWED 
TIME” 


A skillful blending of comedy and poignant drama, 
this celebrated play enjoyed a long Broadway run 
and later became a famous movie. This charming 
fantasy tells the story of a grandfather’s love for 
a little boy and their struggle with Death who sits 
high in an apple tree in their yard. The role of 
Gramps is tailor-made for Ed Wynn, who this year 
has added stature as a dramatic star to his reputa- 
tion as one of the great comedians of our time. 


90 minutes in color and black and white—NBC-TV 


5:30 p.m. (EST); 4:30 p.m. (CST); 
3:30 p.m. (MST); 5:30 p.m. (PST) 
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Capitalism... 
(Continued from page 13) 


dends are important in determining a 
stockholder’s opinion of a stock and of 
the stock’s But an _ investor's 
opinion also be influenced by 
literally anything from the price of his 
wife’s new hat to a crisis abroad. 

For example, the day the Korean 
War broke out, the stock market fell. 
Wall Street financiers say that the emo- 
tional shock and uncertainty of the fu- 
ture caused people to play it safe and 
sell. But there also was the knowledge 
that would be while 
factories shut down to retool for. war 


value. 
may 


business slow 
production 

Some stock traders buy and sell stock 
can profit from the 
market within a 
short period of time. These “specula- 
tors’ do not buy stocks as investments 

for the sake of dividends. They try to 
buy when the price is low and sell when 
the price is high. 

Professional 
important place on the stock market. 
For their willingness to take risks keeps 
market prices “fluid.” Suppose that Joe 
Smith sees a business recession on the 
horizon and decides to sell his 100 
shares of Average Produets stock. He 


mainly so they 


Huctuations of the 


“speculators” have an 


might not be able to sell for anything 
like a fair price if it were not for the 
speculator and his willingness to as- 
sume the risk that Joe Smith wants to 
dispose of. 

Today anybody may ‘buy stocks. 
Stockholding is not restricted to people 
with a large income. Almost two-thirds 
of America’s stockholders have incomes 
under $7,500. 

To encourage people with average 
incomes to buy stock, the New York 
Stock Exchange has started a Monthly 
Investment Plan. According to the plan, 
a person sel@cts one or several stocks 
which he believes will bring profitable 
dividends over a period of years. He 
invests a fixed sum—as low as $40.00— 
towards the purchase of that stock on 
a pay-as-you-go basis. Whether the 
stock goes up or down in value, he 
continues to make his fixed investment 
every month. 


Federal “Watchdog” 


The Federal Government has taken 
a strong interest in the stock market 
since 1929. In that year, the market 
soared to dizzying heights and then 
“crashed.” Result? The U.S. was thrown 
into a great depression. To assure that 
such a “crash” would never again occur, 
the Federal Government has placed 
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certain controls on the market. These 
are some of them: 

1. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, a Federal agency, has 
been the “watchdog” of the stock mar- 
ket since 1934. The commission re- 
quires each corporation that sells stock 
to provide adequate and truthful finan- 
cial information about the stock to 
prospective purchasers. It also bans 
certain unfair practices by which specu- 
lators have manipulated stock values. 

2. Back in the 1920's, a person could 
purchase stock for as little as 10 per 
cent down payment (called “margin”). 
The balance was on credit extended by 
the broker. Nowadays the Federal Re- 
serve Board is empowered to set the 
“margin’—the cash minimum—that must 
be paid for stock. By raising the 
margin, the Federal Reserve Board can 
discourage stock purchases. By lower- 
ing the “margin” it can encourage peo- 
ple to buy stocks. The margin is now 
set at 70 per cent. 

3. The Government’s Federal Re- 
serve Board also sets money and credit 
policies for America’s banks. Federal 
law requires local banks to keep a fixed 
percentage of their deposits at their 
local Federal Reserve Bank. Federal 
Reserve authorities can order the local 
banks to increase the size of these de- 
posits. This drains money from local 
banks, and makes less money available 
for lending. 

With less money available for lend- 
ing, interest rates go up. This, in turn, 
results in less borrowing by industry. 


| Thus the expansion rate of industry is 


slowed down. With a slowdown of ex- 
pansion comes a cut in the size of divi- 
dends. This discourages many people 
from purchasing stock. Many experts 
believe that the biggest single down- 
ward pressure on the stock market to- 


| day is the squeeze on money that the 


Federal Reserve Board began to apply 
in April 1955. 


We're All Capitalists 


On the other hand, the Federal Re- 
serve Board can reverse this process. 
It can increase the available supply of 
money. This will result in a lower inter- 
ést rate. Thus industry is encouraged to 
borrow for expansion, and higher divi- 


| dends for stockholders result. This en- 


courages many people to buy stock. 
The Wall Street stock market has 
long been pictured by Communist 
propagandists as the “hide-out” of 
wicked capitalists who are oppressing 
“common people.” But the facts deny 


| this myth. For the owners of the world’s 
| richest nation are the people of the 


world’s richest nation—from every part 
of the U. S., every occupation, and 
every walk of life. Our economy is 
solidly based on capitalism of, by, and 
° 


for the people. 





Head Coach 


(Continued from page 20) 


action coaching the Aggies—win, lose or 
draw. 

But George was not finished with 
him. “After you find out the hard way 
that I’m right and you’re wrong, come 
back and I'll put you on again as my 
assistant and we can go on from there. 
You're a good football technician, Roy, 
and with the proper attitude toward 
the game you could go to the top. As 
a matter of fact, I have been promised 
the athletic director's position here at 
State in a few years. If you straighten 
out your thinking, there’s no reason 
why you couldn’t step into my job as 
head coach when I go up.” 

Roy hadn’t said much. But to himself 
he promised that he would never com- 
promise, from that moment on. And all 
season with the Aggies Roy had played 
the game his way, had given the boys 
a part in the game, tried to instill in 
them pride, not only in winning gates, 
but in playing hard, clean, sportsman- 
like football. 

The buzzing of the crowd in the 
stadium rose to a roar as the Aggies 
broke out of their huddle and came up 
to the line of scrimmage for the last 
try at State’s goal line. The teams lined 
up, State dug in, and the ball was 
snapped. 

The Aggie quarterback faked the 
ball to the halfback, coming through, 
then turned and took off over the right 
side of the State line. He met no op- 
position. The entire State defense had 
converged on the opposite side, coming 
up behind the left guard position, ex- 
pecting the play to be run over the 
weak spot in their defense. 

The Aggie quarterback went into the 
end zone untouched, and the point 
after touchdown was kicked. Aggies 7— 
State 3 showed on the scoreboard as 
the final gun. sounded. 

Aggie rooters poured out of the 
stands and tore down the State goal 
posts. Roy Winters threaded his way 
toward the center of the field to re- 
ceive the congratulations of the losing 
coach, George Haynes. 

They met in midfield and shook 
hands, buffeted by the swirling crowd. 
George had a wry grin on his face. He 
put his mouth close to Roy’s ear. 

“You crossed me up, Roy. How you 
knew that left -guard was faking an 
injury I'll never know. I figured when 
you saw him staggering around out 
there you would run the next play over 
him. I figured We could stop you cold. 
What was the trouble? Wasn’t his act- 
ing good enough to fool you?” 

Roy had to shout to be heard above 
the noise of the milling mob. 

“Tl tell you all about it at the coaches 


convention this winter, George.” 
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SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES 


and the 


W. A. SHEAFFER 
PEN COMPANY 


Invite You to Enter the 
1958 SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


You can WIN 
National 

Recognition 

PLUS 

one or more e 

of these Outstanding . 
HONOR AWARDS 


WRITING AWARDS 


2 four-year college scholarships 
Twenty-six $50 Awards 

Twenty $35 Awards 

Sixty $20 Awards 

Fifteen $15 Awards 

90 Honorable Mentions 


e 215 Commendations 


In addition, all cash award and honorable mention wiriners will receive a Sheaffer 
Cartridge Fountain Pen and the Scholastic Writing Awards Gold Achievement Key. 


If you like to write, you can win one or more 
of the. 428 awards offered by Scholastic 
Magazines and the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany in the thirty-third annual Scholastic 
Writing Awards. Almost any kind of writing 
is eligible: TV scripts, short stories, poetry, 
essays, skefches, editorials, criticism, report- 
ing, to name a few. 

But to enter and to make sure you are 
eligible for these valuable awards, you must 
know the rules. They were published in this 
magazine October 4. You can also obtain a 
copy of the 1958 Writing Awards Rules 


:+**ese*Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards—Entry Form-------- 


Please type or print all information 


Student 


Booklet by writing Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
If you attend any public, private or paro- 
chial school in the United States, its posses- 
sions, or Canada, and are in grades 6 to 12, 
you may enter. Send as many entries in as 
many classifications as you like. Make cer- 
tain each entry is accompanied by a sepa- 
rate Entry Blank, such as the one repro- 
duced below. You may type or mimeograph 
duplicates of it for your additional entries. 
YOUR ENTRY MUST BE POSTMARKED NOT 
LATER THAN MARCH 1, 1958 


ee 





First Name 


Home Address . a 


last Name 





Street 





. City 


School (Full Name) 





School Address 





City 
Teacher (Full Name) 
Mr. - Mes. - Miss (Circle One 
Principal (Full Name) 
Mr. - Mes. - Miss (Circle One) 


Street 





State 








Student's age on March 1, 1958__ 


DIVISION (check one) 
["] Junior Division—Grades 6, 7, 8 or 9 
CLASSIFICATION OF ENTRY 

Short Story, etc.) 


(Poetry, 


is liable to prosecution under the law.) 


____ Grade 


| hereby certify that this is my own original work. (Anyone submitting plagiarized material 





(-) Senior Division—Grodes 10, 11 or 12 





(Student's Signature) 





POU UTE ROCCE EEE TET TTT 


(Approved, Teacher's Signature) 


Mail Before March 1, 1958 to: SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS, 
c/o Literary Cavalcade, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Letters 
(Continued from page 5) 


Dear Editor: 


I enjoy Senior Scholastic very much. 

I think the idea of having crossword 
puzzles in your magazine is very sen- 
sible. I know from my own experience 
that they help a student to develop 
his powers of concentration—something 
often difficult for some students to do. 
Puzzles also enable us to learn new 
facts. Last, but not least, we get a lot 
of enjoyment from puzzling out puz- 
zling questions. 

Sally Blott 

Campus School 


Cedar Falls, lowa 


Billboards vs. Scenery 
Dear Editor: 


The only reason billboards are as 
traditional and.as common a sight as 
bus posters, window signs, or news- 
paper ads is because nothing has been 
done to halt their use. Thus more and 
more of them appear on the crowded 
sides of the nation’s highways. 

Who wants to go for a drive and 
be told to eat at Joe’s Fancy Pizzas, 
Tom’s New Pretzels,. or to vote for 
X. Y. Zee, when he can stay at home 
and read the same things in newspa- 
pers and magazines? 

J. Cooper 
Hackensack, N. J. 


New Letter Subject? 
Dear Editor: 


I am one of the many readers of 
Senior Scholastic and enjoy it very 
much. There is just one suggestion I 
would like to make. You now publish 
a “Letters to the Editor” page in which 
you invite your readers to express their 
opinions on anything under the sun. 
Would it be possible for you to devote 
a page to letters from teen-agers con- 


| cerning only current events, political 
| questions, etc? 


I believe it would be very interesting 
to read the opinions of other teen-agers 
on the Russian Earth satellite, the labor 
problem, and so forth. This section of 
your magazine would be similar in 
content to an editorial page in a news- 
paper—only we teen-agers would be 
the contributors. 

* Dee Conley 
Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


(This is an interesting suggestion. 
We'd like to know how our other 
readers feel about it. Mail your opinion 
to: “Letters to the Editor,” Senior Scho- 
lastic, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N.Y.—Editors.) 





MAM iTops, don’t miss. MMiMGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


MAMSLAUGHTER ON TENTH AVE- 
NUE (Universal-International. Pro- 
duced by Albert Zugsmith. Directed 
by Arnold Laven.) 

The scramble for power by union 
racketeers is vividly portrayed in this 
movie, filmed on the New York water- 
front. Richard Egan, a member of the 
District Attorney’s staff, walks into the 
longshore jungle to investigate the mur- 
der of an honest worker. He runs up 
against a wall of silence; not even the 
victim’s wife (played by Jan Sterling) 
dares to talk. 

Walter Mattau, the sinister racketeer 
who hired the gunmen for the job, is 
finally brought to trial. But building a 
case against him is not easy. Jan Ster- 
ling, as the star Witness, is missing dur- 
ing the trial. Both evil and honest long- 
shoremen get in the way of Egan’s 
methodical investigation. 

Whether you guess the outcome cor- 
rectly or not isn’t too important in this 
film. What really will impress you is 
the semi-documentary photography (by 
Fred Jackman), which equals anything 
seen in On the Waterfront or Edge of 
the City. The dock gang battles come 
through like a raw-fisted newsreel. A 
good supporting cast includes Mickey 
Shaughnessy, Julie Adams and Sam 
Levene, all well-directed by Arnold 
Laven. 
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MiAiTHE DEERSLAYER (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox. Produced and Directed by 
Kurt Neumann.) 


One of James Fenimore Cooper’s 
Leatherstocking Tales, a classic group 
of novels about the American frontier, 
comes to life in this exciting film. Based 


Ve 


Deerslayer (r.) and his Indian brother 


on Cooper’s novel of the same name 
from that group, this film follows the 
exploits of the Deerslayer (Lex Barker) 
and his Indian blood brother (Carlos 
Rivas), The two adventurers undertake 
to save an old man and his two daugh- 
ters (Cathy O'Donnell and Rita Mo- 
reno) from massacre by a tribe of Huron 
Indians on the warpath. 

The woodlands of upper New York 
State serve as backdrop for the filming 
in CinemaScope and Deluxe color. Sev- 
eral close calls with the Indian tribe 
add suspense to Cooper’s action-packed 
tale. This film is not up to Last of the 
Mohicans, an earlier Cooper classic, but 
all the elements of excitement are still 
there. Reading Cooper first will add to 
your movie enjoyment. 


MiMCARTOUCHE (RKO. Produced by 
John Nasht. Directed by Steve 
Sekely.) 


If you’ve seen Moby Dick, Time 
Limit and La Strada you already know 
what a versatile and fine actor Richard 
Basehart is. In the title role, Basehart 
will not disappoint his many fans. 

A swashbuckling young nobleman in 
gay 18th-century France, Cartouche is 
wrongly accused of murdering a prince. 
Disguising himself as a strolling min- 
strel, Cartouche joins a troupe of wan- 
dering actors and escapes capture. Pa- 
tricia Roc, richly dressed in puffy 
gowns and mile-high hairdos, becomes 
the object of Cartouche’s affections. She 
helps him gain back his good name, 
too. 

Sound melodramatic? Well, it is, but 
Director Sekely has pulled out all the 
stops-and the result is a lighthearted 
joke about France under its Kings 
Louis (XIV through XVIII). The story 
is not smooth, but it features some fine 
swordplay and dueling. 
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Drama guild stars 
Share spotlight 
with 
Smith-Corona 


Without the amazing Smith-Corona 
Silent-Super, it’s very likely that the 
show would never go on. For where 
else can you find a typewriter that 
will zip through tough assignments 
and leave you with free time to spare? 
Why don’t you get in the act? Own a 
Smith-Corona for as little as $1.00 
a week! 

Also at your dealer's: the world’s first 
Electric Portable — the Smith-Corona 
Electric Portable! 


| SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 





i THE PERFECT SWEET TREAT— 
AT WORK OR PLAY, 
SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Get Energy 
The Easy, 
Pleasant Way 


Ask Mom to get the SUN-MAID 6 Pack 
—six pocket packages for between- 
meal. snacks that are good for you! 


=n ee oe 
WALLET 


25 PHOTOS 


gd any size graduation 
snapshot or negative 
with $1.00 for 25 Beavtitone* 
wallet photos. Each 2'4x3'4 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 
Green Bay, Wis 
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Listening 


> Setting the tone for a good week of 


televiewing, the CBS-TV Schlitz Play- 
house drops its mystery-romance for- 
mula and spotlights a real person: 
Charles Steinmetz. Rod Steiger will play 
Steinmetz in this biography of Thomas 
Edison’s friénd and collaborator. The 
drama, on Friday, Nov. 15, will show 
you key events in the life of “The 
Lonely Wizard.” 


| » Ann (Private Secretary) Sothern will 


be your hostess on Saturday, Nov. 16, 
when NBC-TV runs the first of three 


| shows titled Holiday in Las Vegas. Miss 


Sothern will take you on a tour of that 
fabulous Nevada city. 

> A lavish two-hour special show on 
Nov. 17, celebrates the fiftieth 
anniversary of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. “Pursuit of Happiness” is the 
theme of this presentation. Helping out 
will be Pat Boone, Kirk Douglas, Helen 
Hayes, Eddie Bracken and other top 
stars. NBC-TV is beaming that one and 
also another fine Hallmark Hall of Famg 
production. A charming fantasy, “On 
Borrowed Time,” will star Ed Wynn 
Claude Rains, two of our best 
actors. CBS-TV strikes back with two 
outstanding shows this Sunday. The 





Cracker Jack 


Candied Popcorn with LOTS 


Bas “Sy 
Fhe 


of Candied Peanuts.... 


ANY TIME YOU 
WANT A SNACK... 
NOTHING’S BETTER 





| there, too. 


| mentary—(Y) 


| Limit (D); The 


| wyJet Pilot (D 


Seven Lively Arts, hosted by critic John 
Crosby, will discuss “The Proclaimers.” 
It’s a film discussion of revivalists and 
evangelists. -The other CBS-TV show is 
Twentieth Century, this week reporting 
on supersonic jet pilots. The program 
will show you how the pilots train and 
fly through the sound barrier. 

> Let’s skip over Monday and Tuesday 
—nothing really new going on then— 
and go to Wednesday, Nov. 20, when 
the U. S. Steel Theatre, CBS-TV, has 
a treat planned for you. Jimmy Boyd 
(remember “I Saw Mommy Kissing 
Santa Claus”?) will play the title role 
in a musical version of “Huckleberry 
Finn.” Frank Luther Wrote the score. 

>» Project 20 comes back on NBC-TV, 
Thursday, Nov. 21. The producers have 
been working for over a year on this 
one show. It’s called “The Innocent 
Years” and is a full-hour study of the 
period just before World War I. Many 
of the films you'll see have never had a 
public showing before. 

Check your local newspapers for the 
time and channel for the above shows. 
There are some you won't want to miss. 

—Dicx KLEINER 
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Popular 

Young Ideas (Capitol). Ray Anthony’s 
17th album is full of bounce and vigor. 
Among the dozen selections are Nice 
Work If You Can Get It and Button Up 
Your Overcoat. Check Ray’s new cello 


| section and see if you like the sound. 


Sweet Seventeen (RCA Victor). They 
call themselves the Ames Brothers, but 
you'll call them tops when you hear this 
collection of ballads sung with a strong 
beat by these four talented boys. 

Pat's Great Hits (Dot). In case you 
missed some of Pat Boone’s single discs, 
this album wraps them all up into a 
pretty package. You'll find Friendly 
Persuasion and Don’t Forbid Me in 
—ArT STONE 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 
iA i“ Tops, don’t miss. “iMMGood. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C Musical—(M) Dox 
Animated Car'oon—(A); Western—(W 


Japan (C); Time 
Tin Star (W); The Pa- 


“Escapade in 


jama Game (M). 

“Search for Paradise (Y); Operation 
Mad Ball (C); Slim Carter (D); Story of 
Mankind (D). 

“Across the Bridge (D); The Helen 
Morgan Story (D); Tip on a Dead Jockey 
(D). 

); The Devil's Hairpin (D). 





Honest Abe 


When actor Raymond Massey was 
playing Abraham Linceln on Broadway 
some years ago, he became so absorbed 
in the role that he practically assumed 
the character of Lincoln. 

One night, leaving the theatre, he 
surrounded by a horde of 
graph hunters. One youth in the group 
apparently had larceny on his mind. 
Instead of handing the actor a scrap 
of paper to he handed him a 
blank check. 

Sure enough, in the 
sey signed it. A friend who was stand- 
ing nearby had witnessed the incident. 
He dove into the crowd and collared 
the youth as he was about to flee. 

He took the check from him and was 
about to tear it up when he happened 
to glance at it. 

It was signed “Abraham Lincoln.” 

E.E 


was auto 


sign, 


confusion, Mas- 


Edgar, Coronet 


Overture in Overtime 


A music lover, impressed by a 
maestro’s reputation for conducting 
difficult operatic scores from memory, 
decided to attend a performance and 
see for himself. 

Somewhat to his he ob- 
served that the conductor not only had 
a poorly concealed score, but that he 
appeared to give the closest attention 
to it. After the performance, the dis- 
illusioned his 
the 


surprise, 


expressed 
member of 


music lover 
disappointment to a 
orchestra. 

“Oh, that,” the musician smiled. 
“The maestro was working on the score 
of Tannhauser for tomorrow night!” 


The Speaker's Handbook of Humor 
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Whose Problem? 

A sad-looking character was shown 
into the office of a prominent psy- 
chiatrist. “I’ve lost all desire to go on, 
doctor. Life has become too hectic, too 
confused.” 

“Yes,” said the doc, chuckling sym- 
pathetically. “I understand. We all have 
our problems. You'll need a year or two 
of treatments at $50 a week.” 

There was a “Well, that 
solves your problem, Doc. Now, about 
mine?” 


pause. 


Kablegram 








Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITER 


Vvyy 


envel 
WOW TO faaw 

HAST EXTRA MONEY 
Typing Right In Home 


’ CARRYING CASE 


SENSATIONAL send only $1.00 

down, then $1.50 wkly, just 24 
months to pay! Gorgeous carrying 

case, FREE BONUSES included! 
Whole family will love UNDER 

WOOD ACE! Delivery arranged 
immediately! ORDER NOW! 

SCOT TYPEWRITER CO. Dept 328-A 

1 Beekman Street, New York, N.Y. [Now 
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SWAP 


PHOTOS 


Everybodys doing it! 


c 2 5 for 


4 


60... $2 


84 tor $3 


Size 24% x 312 

on portrait quality 
wallet paper 
MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 

In a hurry? 

Send 25c extra 
for SUPER-SPEED 
Service 


ee eee eee eee ee ee 


WALLET PHOTOS, Box 8-315, Hillside, N. J. 

Please send me 

©) 25 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $1.00 enclosed 
(C) 60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 
() 84 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $3.00 enclosed 
© | enclose 25¢ for SUPER SPEED SERVICE 

t enclose portrait photo of snapshot which you 
will return unharmed. tf I'm not delighted with 

swap photos you will refund my money 


NAME 
ADORESS 
city 


Seat sereeseeeeere 


ZONE STATE 
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“Fly away, Sheedy”, said J. Paul’s* tweetie, 
ee -— . Pg ) . rr) 
Your hair’s too seedy for me”’. 





Sheedy was sitting on his girl’s front perch. “My love for you”, 
said he, “is plain as the nose on my face. Toucan can live as 
cheeply as one, so...” “Stop”, she cried. “I'll never be yours till 


you do something about that.messy hair” So Sheedy hopped down 
to the store and pecked up some Wildroot Cream-Oil. Now his 
tweetie is happy because his hair always looks handsome and 
healthy without a trace of grease. Nest time you're at the store get 
a bottle or tube of Wildroot Cream-Oil. It’s guaranteed to make 


your hair look good to other peeple! 


"of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 


Wildroot Cream- Oil makes you 
feel good about your hair! 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 
tANOuNn 


CHOOMS Ht male 
PLLEVES OMY mESS 
Himovis 
100% pamoauss 


PAereet ca, me, 








Here’s the newest, neatest gift of the Season. A gen- 
uine Sheaffer fountain pen that fills like a ballpoint. 
No fuss. No muss. Never a chance of ink stained 
fingers or clothes. Complete choice of prices and 
colors. Points finished to fit every individual writ- 
ing style. Almost nohody has one yet, so better put 
several at the top of your list right now. 


“Naa g- Ronan a> 
SHEAFFER'S gift sets start 


CARTRIDGE PEN at only $495 
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SHEAFFER'S 


canrniess 





, " ‘ 
#f SHEAFFER'S SHEAFFER'S 
‘Sing CARTRIOGE Skuip . ‘Panis CARTRIDGE 
HEAFPFPER? aerr Bees MEAFPFER: 


SH EAFFE R'S CARTRIDGE PENS 


FORT MADISON, 1OWA, U.S.A © tN CANADA; GODERICH ONTARIO © IN A TRALY Ae RN * IN GREAT BRITAIN LONDON 





How to Travel 
Around the World 
—On Film! 


Three new film series for the social studies 


HREE new film series offer versatile 

material for social studies from the 
lower grades right up through senior 
high. Each group—dealing with the 
nations and peoples of the world—can 
be used at more than one level, and for 
more than one teaching purpose. The 
Way We Live is particularly adapted 
to the lower grades, but can extend to 
upper grades also. The series on South- 
eastern Asia is primarily suitable for 
junior high, but will be useful in upper 
elementary and in senior high. The At- 
lantic Community, senior high and adult 
junior high. 


material, offers much for 


How We Live 

Group I of The Way We Live is en- 
titled Family Living Around the World. 
These four 20-minute films emphasize 
family and community life, especially 
the role of children. Daily activities in 
several widely different countries are 
shown. Similarities to our own life are 
evident, while the differences in cul- 
tural development are clearly shown as 
a product of the peoples’ environment. 

Family Life is concerned with home- 
making (food, shelter, cooking, cloth- 
ing), stressing the sharing of tasks and 
pleasures within the family. Homes is 
one of the best in the series. It shows 
many kinds of homes in many places, 
explaining the adaptation of materials 
and structure to the environment and 
needs of the community. School Chil- 
dren lets us see different kinds of 
schools varying activities 
throughout the world, 
teaching materials and methods but 
similar objectives. Children at Work 
and Play finds children sharing family 
chores and playing similar games in 


school 
with differing 


and 


many lands. 

This series will help your pupils to 
understand that people 
have much the same needs and wishes. 
The majority of the situations shown 
are set in villages or on farms. 

Group II of this series, Making a Liv- 
ing Around the World, is still in pro- 
duction. The approach is world-wide. 
Plans include films on mining, trade 


everywhere 


and transportation, farming, forest prod- 
ucts, herding, hunting and fishing. Em- 
phasis will be on the fact that although 
environment differences, the 
basic needs and aims of the people 
are similar, Both Group I and II are 
available from the Educational Film 
Dept., United World Films (1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29). 


creates 


Films on Asia 


The four films on southeastern Asia 
(color or B&W, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Wilmette, Ill.) are both 
informative and warmly human. Each 
introduces its with data on 
location, climate, topography. Each em- 
phasizes the important aspects of geog- 
raphy and economic resources. The 
real 


country 


people are portrayed as human 
beings, making their living as their sur- 
roundings demand. 

Thailand, Land of Rice, particularly 
excellent, shows rice farming in detail, 
stressing the great importance of this 
crop to the nation’s economy. Burma, 
People of the River dwells upon the 
importance of the rivers for many pur- 
poses. Malaya, Land of Tin and Rubber 
concentrates on these two products, but 
does not forget other aspects. All three 
14-minute films point out the growth of 
modern cities, industry, government, and 
the country’s place in world economy. 

India, Customs in the Village (11 
mins.) differs in general plan, starting 
with the idea that while the large cities 
grow constantly more modern, the vil- 
lage changes slowly. We then see life 
in a northern Indian village, still much 
as it has been for centuries. The monot- 
ony of village life, its agricultural basis 
the water supply problem, the impor- 
tance of religion and ancient customs 
all are shown. The caste system comes 
up too, and we can see how it is evolv- 
ing slowly, that 
against the “untouchables” is abolished 
by law. A wedding feast ends abruptly 
with a fire, serving to emphasize both 
custom and the lack of water and 
proper equipment. The film ends as a 
community work project begins to re- 


now discrimination 


United World F.l Ine 
Tug-of-war is a game played by children 
in many lands, including southeast Asia. 
Scene is from Children at Work and Play. 


build the village. All four films are 


good for senior high world study. 


NATO Films 


The Atlantic Community (Govern- 
ment Films Dept., United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29) consists 
of 15 films (each about 20 mins.) intro- 
ducing the member nations of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
There is one film on each country, de- 
scribing its economic, political and so- 
cial life, and the nation’s role in NATO. 
Countries covered: Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portu- 
gal, Turkey, Canada, West Germany, 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Excellent series for social studies, world 
affairs, international relations. 

People of many nationalities worked 
on this NATO series. Interestingly, it 
was found that a Frenchman 
with more understanding about the 
Netherlands than a Dutchman; while 
an Italian was too close to his country 
to present it clearly. 


wrote 


Two major problems were inherent 
in this undertaking: First, the films had 
to be equally understandable by a col- 
lege student in London, a farmer in 
France, and a merchant in Rome. Sec- 
ond, since each had to be approved by 
the country depicted, the pace and style 
are sedate. The first problem resulted 
in tightly organized, easily grasped in- 
formation. The second does not detract 
interest, nor does it slow the pace. 

This unusual effort to promote un- 
derstanding among peoples, with its 
international production credits, man- 
ages not only to provide for your classes 
an astounding amount of factual infor- 
mation, but also an understanding of 
the “flavor” of each without 
separating them from the world com- 


nation, 


munity. 

Incidentally, you may also wish to 
use some of the materials being made 
available by the American Council on 
NATO (22 East 67th, New York 21)— 
free and inexpensive publications. 

VERA FALCONER 











see EUROPE 


Request Reservation NOW 


8 Countries — 46 Days 
N. ¥.—N. Y. $1080.00 
Departure Mid-June 1958 


Travel arrangements by Brownell Tours. 
For additional Information & Reservations 


Contact Tour Escort: 


Miss ELSIE MAY PETERS 
2763 Linden Ave., Knoxville, Tenn 


or 
World Travel Service, Knoxville, Tenn. 











AROUND me WORLD *..°-" “1398 


By air from $1998. Japan & Orient from $998. ie iy) 
See more spend less. Write for booklet 6. |% ~ Pad 
: 


ENLODE 60 on om $585 mn 


Motor trips from $685 incl. steamer. Also c« 
é value anywhere. << 


ge credit trips No greater 
Ask Your Travel Agent 


WORLD TRAVEL, INC. 545 Sth Ave., N.Y. 17, Dept. L, MU 2-6544 


EUROPE 


Summer 1958 
60 days in Europe, 18 countries, reund-trip by air, 
$1283 all-inclusive. Other tours by ship round-trip 
(42 or 63 days IN EUROPE.) 
KNIGHT TOURS (S-T) 
Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director 
(French Dept. St. Olaf College) 








P. 0. Box 350 Northfield, Minnesota 














TEACHERS’ NATIONAL WHOLESALE 
AND DISCOUNT SERVICE, INC. 


123 North Poplar Street, Charlotte, No. Carolina 


Serving America's teachers and educators with 
over 10,000 separate items of general merchandise 
such as appliances, television, automobiles, 
clothing, aor goods, furniture, tires, et cetera, 
et cetera. For complete information on the bene- 
fits of this national service, write P. O. Box 267, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


“When Writing to Advertisers 
Be Sure to Tell Them 
You Saw It in 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 





hn JGnutilation to 
Ow nanual Shanksgiving Partly 
at the Conventions of 


The National Council 
of Teachers of English 


NOVEMBER 28-29, 1957 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of the Scholas- 
tic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social Studies department 
in those high schools using classroom quantities, or Teen Age and Arrow 
Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to these two annual social events. 


and Buffet Sifiprer 


ENGLISH COUNCIL 
East Room 
Curtis Hotel 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
November 28 (Thursday) 
5:30-7:30 P.M. 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admission 
by guest card only which will be mailed to you before the 
conventions. Requests must be received by November 23.) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


giving party. I plan to attend the 


0 National Council for the Social Studies convention 
0 National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Name 


The National Council 
for the Social Studies 


Reception 
and Refreshments 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Terrace Room 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
November 29 (Friday) 
5:30-7:00 P.M. 





School 





Home Address 





City 


Zone State 





I use: CO Sr. Scholastic 0 World Week 0 Jr. Scholastic  NewsTime 
DC Practical English (© Literary Cavaleade ( Teen Age Book Club 
O Arrow Book Club (1 Explorer 








SOCIAL STUDIES: America De- 
velops World-Wide Interests—9 _film- 
strips, color. Period from 1900 to 1920 
—covering the Spanish-American War, 
acquiring of island possessions, the 
Panama Canal, Pan American Union, 
immigration problems, U. S. interests 
in Asia, the First World War, social 
and political changes. (U. El.) Eye Gate 
House, 2716 41st Ave., Long Island 
City 1, New York. 


The Big City—25 mins. How a large 
city—St. Louis—works and how each 
tax dollar contributes to its functioning. 
(Sr. H.) Contemporary Films, 13 East 
37 St., New York City 16. 


Christmas in Other Lands—4 film- 
strips, color, sound or silent, sound on 
33 1/3 rpm recordings. Christmas tra- 
ditions and observances in Norway, 
England, Mexico and Germany. Musical 
background consists of native Christmas 
carols. (P.) Society for Visual Education, 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. 


ENGLISH: Midnight Ride of Paul 
Revere—11 mins., color. Shows liberties 
with history taken by Longfellow in 
his famous poem. (Sr. H.) Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, II]. 

—VERA FALCONER 


New Materials oe 


ADVENTURE IN TURKEY — Six- 
teen-page full-color illustrated booklet 
on the Near Eastern nation now so 
much in the news. Free in classroom 
quantities from Turkish Information 
Office, 444 East 52nd Street, New York 
City. With every order of booklets, 
teachers will receive a teacher's man- 
ual, “The New Turkey,” plus a large 
poster suitable for classroom display. 
(For convenience, you may check the 
Free Materials coupon on page 10-T.) 


SCIENCE FOR PRIMARY CHIL- 
DREN-by Iilene Queen Clark, a 64- 
page booklet of suggested science ac- 
tivities for elementary schools. Con- 
tents: Forces of Nature (air, sun, earth, 
rain, light); Fal! Activities (trees, birds, 
butterflies, rocks); and Spring Activities 
(seeds, vegetables, birds, frogs, aqua- 
rium). Under each topic: concepts to 
be grasped, activities, and discussion 
subjects. Write to Miss Clark at Chico 
State College Laboratory School, Chico, 
Calif. ($2.00). 























Inexpensive 
Teacher Aids 


frum 


UNITED NATIONS 
UNESCO 
CARNEGIE 
ENDOWMENT 


INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSI- 
CAL YEAR, by Werner Buedeler. A 
simple, concise statement of what is 
involved in the IGY. Includes dis- 
cussions of the Earth as a planet and 
a discussion of earth-satellite pro- 
grams. UNESCO 60¢ 
THE NEW ATOMIC A compact 
narrative on the development and 
application of atomic energy for 
peaceful uses in medicine, chemistry, 
and agriculture. United Nations. 25¢ 
I SAW TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
CHANGE LIVES. Eyewitness stories 
of what recent economic develop- 
ments and changes in social welfare 
mean to eight underdeveloped coun- 
tries. United Nations 50¢ 
UNITED NATIONS POSTAGE 
STAMPS. This handsome, illustrated 
pamphlet tells the story of the de- 
sign, manufacture, and sale of United 
Nations postage stamps. United  # 
tions 85¢ 
WATER AND THE WORLD TODAY: 
Its Use and Its Control Teacher's 
Edition with notes and a seiected 
bibliography. This booklet deals with 
one of the most important 
resources—water. United Nations. 15¢ 
OUR UNKNOWN PLANET. A discus- 
sion of this planet Earth, rockets, man- 
made satellites, and the Intern ational 
Geophysical Yea United Nations. 15¢ 
EVERYMAN’S UNITED NATIONS. 
The complete and accurate story of 
the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencie during the first ten 
vears. United Nations $1.50 
BASIC FACTS ABOUT THE UNITED 
- ATIONS. Information on member- 

1p, com position, and functions of 
t! e United Natio United Nations. 15¢ 
ISSUES BEFORE THE ELEVENTH 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY Contains a 
description, background and _ prob- 
lems, with short discussions, of ques- 
tions to be considered by the United 
Nations this autumn. Carnegie En- 
dowment. 25¢ 


u 
UNITED NATIONS STUDY KIT 


Excellent for classroom use It 
conté ony a color student map of 
member nations, assorted pamph- 


lets, a copy of the ee and a 
ample copy of the Review 


United , St. $1.00 


“iGGkien, CI 
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iblications 
( le close 


THE 


AGE. 


earth's 





Check 
a 


box if you wish 
See ATION. AL 


ni ment ‘ash must ri ompany oo 


inder 
Name 
School. 
Address 


City State 


International Documents Service 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 27, New York 





Teleguide, 


Project 20’s 
| “The Innocent Years”’ 
| “"PHE 


peaceful days from the turn of the 
| century to America’s involvement in 
World War I. Project 20 film sleuths 
ransacked vaults and archives through- 
out U.S. to find moving puctures that 
evoke apparently secure and happy days. 





Innocent Years” were those 


Prepare oral reports on the famous 
personages from that era will 
appear in the film: Roose- 
velt; Rockefeller; Carnegie: J. P. Mor- 
gan; Mark Twain (the only surviving 
film ever taken of him); William How 
ard Taft; Woodrow Wilson; John J. 
Pershing. Why were figures im- 
portant in the development of America? 

Does the film present their essential 


who 
Theodore 


these 


importance or trivial memories of 
them? (Your best sources include Har- 
vey Wish’s Contemporary America and 
Society and Thought in Modern Ameri- 
ca; and Mark Sullivan’s In Our Times.) 

Prepare 
jor subjects presented 
film: Immigration (find 


only 


written profiles on the ma- 
in the hour-long 
Alfred Stieg 


Exclusive V-M Acoustic Contour 
Control Creates Exciting New 


Proportions in Hi-Fi Music! 


For the first time, you can ad- 


just your music to fit the size 


of your room—small, average 


or large. New Acoustic Con- 
tour Control by V-M shapes the 
sound to fit-the-room. You have 
tonal purity at all volume levels. 
Simply set the dial, relax and en- 


joy the ‘‘new sound of pleasure’! 
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litz’ photo “The Steerage’”’); the growth 
of New York City John A. Kou 
wenhoven’s Columbia bicentennial por- 
trait of New York); President McKin- 
ley’s funeral; the of the 
Twain's 


(see 


rivel 
Life 
circus; the 
plane 


passing 
steamboats (read Mark 

on the Mississippi); the 
fair; the 
and auto; Fourth of 
(Have they changed much? Why?); 
decline of vaudeville; silent movies; the 
San Francisco earthquake of 1906; the 
Dayton flood of 1913; the Bull Moose 
Campaign; and the pre-World War | 
preparedness movement. 

Have historical fun by learning one 
or two of the old songs that will appear 
in Robert Russell Bennett’s score: “My 
Wild Irish Rose”; “Give My Regards 
to Broadway”; “Come Josephine in My 
Flying Machine.” What can you learn 
about the period songs? 
Which of our current songs would be 
most revealing to the historian? 

How does the quality of this tele- 
documentary compare with Henry Salo 
efforts—“Nightmare — in 


coming of the 
July celebrations 


country 


from these 


future 


mon’s earlier 
Red,” and “The Jazz Age’? 

Read Marya Mannes’ “History While 
You Wait,” a penetrating analysis of 
TV’s ability to assimilate the ma- 
terial of life into dramatic and artistic 
experience, The Reporter, Oct. 31, 
1957 Patrick D. Hazarp 


raw 


For Classroom 
or Personal Use... 


HERE IS A TOTALLY 
NIAWALIN Pe): 
HIGH-FIDELITY FOR 
YOUR ENJOYMENT 


” Table 
by V-M 


The Fabulous ‘Fidelis’ 
Model Hi-Fi Phono .. . 


© 4 way speaker system. 

¢ Separate Bass and Treble Controls. 
© Bass, Brilliance and tone-o-matic® 
@ External speaker jack. 


@ Stereo-input jack for stereophonic sound 
now or later. 


@ In beautiful blonde or mahogany. Model 
562. $159.95* 


¢ Walnut or Ebony a bit higher. 
© Black or brass tipped legs optional. 


*Slightly higher in the West 


ne Voice por Music’ 


V-M CORPORATION ¢ BENTON HARBOR, MICH 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORD CHANGERS 








§ 


—— 


you promptly ) 





ECOND OFFER! 


inexpensive good reading for grades 4, 5 and 6! 


ATTENTION, EXPLORER and NEWSTIME TEACHER - SUBSCRIBERS ! 


In this issue you'll find the second Arrow Book Club News, with more 
exciting good reading for your pupils at prices they can afford! By 
now you should have received your advance information about Arrow’s 
November-December offer—a packet containing special teacher infor- 
mation and ordering materials. (If you have not yet received your 
teacher packet for the second offer, a postcard request will bring it to 


EXTRA FREE DIVIDENDS FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Classrooms subscribing to Newstime and Explorer receive EXTRA 
free dividend books. Classrooms not subscribing to these two Scholastic 
magazines may also enroll, however. For information on this alternate 
method of joining Arrow, write to the address below. 


ARROW BOOK CLUB 33 West 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 








- YoucaN PUBLISH: 
-YOUR BOOK: 


e Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books for 
@ authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. ST-11 


© EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


PE 


MATERIALS 


1. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAIL- 
ROADS, p. 2-T 

Reprints of advertisement No. 33 
Soil to Sidewalk 

2. BELL & HOWELL, p. 12-T 
Information on sound projector 
3. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, p. 9-T 
The International Reporter, a quarterly 
check list of publications 

4. ELSIE MAY PETERS WORLD TRAVEL 
SERVICE, p. 8-T 
Information on tours 

5. EXPOSITION PRESS, p 
Brochure 

6. KNIGHT TOURS, p. 8-T 
Information on tours 

7. OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL, p. 10-T 


Information on summer school sessions 


From 


10-T 


Please Print 
Name 
School 
Address 


City 
This coupon valid for two months. 


SSCS SSSR SESE REESE RESET T REE 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


—OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL— 


for American Students 

Humanities, Social Studies, 

International Relations 

INSTITUTE for ENGLISH-SPEAKING TEACHERS 
Physical Education Scandinavia for 

Physical Education Teachers 
Educational System of Norway for Institute members 
TRAVEL SEMINAR Industries of Norway 

Six weeks, June 28 to August 8, 1958 

For information write: 


The 


Free Period | 











OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL ADMISSIONS OFFICE 





Northfield, Minnesota 


. 


8. SITA TOURS, p. 8-T 
Booklet 6 about tours 


_.9. SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 


3- 

1958 SVE Educational Catalogue 

Nome of SVE audio-visual dealer 
10. TEACHERS’ NATIONAL WHOLESALE 
AND DISCOUNT SERVICE, INC., p. 8-T 
Complete information on services 


_.11. TURKISH INFORMATION OFFICE, p. 


‘Adventures in Turkey’’ (quantity)_ aie 
plus teaching guide booklet and poster 
See p. 9-T for Columbia University Press 

coupon. 
See p. 8-T for special Scholastic Magazines 
invitation. 


——— 
____No. of Pupils_ 


| 
| 
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Out of This World: As we all know, 
modern teaching has come to recognize 
the value of field trips. Students visit 
airports, factories, libraries, etc. We 
hope that through these visits, they will 
better understand our democratic ways 
of living. 

And so one bright beautiful day, a 
teacher in Parkway School was dis- 
cussing the subject “Universe.” 

A bright student inquired with great 
interest, “Mr. Furgal, if we study the 
Universe, can we take a trip to outer 
space in a rocket ship?” 

JosEPH FURGAL, 
Parkway School, Whitesboro, N.Y. 

Boners: Here are some choice ones 
of pretty recent vintage. If you pick up 
any, send them along. 

“Charles Lamb’s Dissipation on Roast 
Pig is the kind of literature that helps 
you felax.” “The first book I'm going 
to discuss is Hamlin Garland’s Son of 
the Middle Boarder.” “By nightfall, 
David had walked only an infinidecimal 
part of the way to his aunt’s house.” 
“He the kind of man who 
angry slowly but surly.” 


was gets 
MAXWELL NURNBERG, 
New York Times 


Real Life Redundancies: Just before 
the prize-fight, the chief announcer at 
Madison Square Garden wished the 
two contenders luck by saying, “May 
the winner emerge victorious.”—Harry 
BaLocu, Louis-Mauriello fight. 


A Great Town: From an actual radio 
announcement: “This is WNYC New 
York. You now hear the chimes of 
hysterical New York.” 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36. 











Ben Roth Agency 
“| don’t mind changing the tire, but | 
hate writing 48 excuses for being late.” 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Nov. 14, 3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mat- 
inee Theater: Margaret Truman por- 
trays a spinster very eager to marry in 
“Tris,” an original TV play by Arnold 
Rabin. Paul, a casual boyfriend for 
three years, doesn’t seem interested 
enough to pop the important question, 
but Iris, fond of him, grovels at his in- 
frequent beck and call. One day, how- 
ever, Iris doesn’t come running when 
he honks the horn, and gains a new 
self-respect. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: 
Peter Lorre and Gale Gordon join Donald 
O’Connor and David Wayne in “The 
Jet-Propelled Couch.” A_ psychiatrist 
finds himself involved personally and 
dangerously in the space universe that 
his patient has created for himself. 
Study Questions: 1. Recall the different 
attitudes toward psychiatry expressed 
in the play. What seems to be the pre- 
vailing opinion towards this science in 
your own experience? What other pro- 
fessions suffer from this kind of popu- 
lar attitude? 2. Why has Kirk Allen 
created this universe? Why does the 
psychiatrist, Dr. Harrison, also find it 
attractive? What are the various ways 
people react to unpleasant situations? 
Which seem most wise and healthy? 
Think of some equivalents in the life 
you know for Kirk Allen’s Srom Olma 
II. What’s wrong with having an imag- 
ination that spins out a Srom Olma II? 

Sun., Nov. 17, 5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: James Costigan’s 
ninety-minute adaptation of Paul 
Osborn’s Broadway hit fantasy, “On 
Borrowed Time.” Ed Wynn _ plays 
Gramps, the elderly man who keeps 
Death up an apple tree because he can’t 
bear to leave his little grandson de- 
fenseless. Claude Rains is Mr. Brink, the 
mild and obliging courier from the 
After Life. Dennis Kohler is the six- 
year-old Pud, the appealing little boy 
who adores his crotchety grandfather. 
Study Questions: 1. Why do most of the 
characters in “On Borrowed: Time” dis- 
approve of Gramps? Why is the tele- 
viewer sympathetic with him? Has the 
playwright extended the same chari- 
table treatment to the other characters 
in the drama? Is this good dramatic 
technique? Would the nature of the 
play be changed if all the characters 
had the same three-dimensiona! treat- 
ment that Gramps has? 2. What hap- 
pened in the drama when death lost its 
power? Did the play give you any new 
feelings about death? Has any other 
drama, story, television play or poem 
done the same for you? Why is death 
such a common theme in the arts? 3. 
Have you ever met death in a comedy 
before? Does the presence of this usu- 
ally tragic theme in any way harm the 
effectiveness of the play as a comedy? 
Can you recall other comedies which 
touch on serious themes? 4. How is the 
ending of “On Borrowed Time” differ- 
ent from the popular concept of a 
happy ending? 

Mon., Nov. 18, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio 
One: Jerome Ross’ “Please Report Any 
Odd Characters,” about a strange man 


who works in a library and wants des- 
perately to be liked by everyone. When 
he walks part way home with a girl 
who is murdered, everyone suspects 
him because he is an oddball. 

Tues., Nov. 19, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tele- 
phone Time: “Alice’s Wedding Gown” 
is about a troubled, unloved girl in an 
institution for delinquents. Intensely 
reserved and withdrawn, Alice prepares 
for her parole by working outside the 
gates in a diner. After a few weeks she 
tells her fellow inmates that she is to 
be married. To Alice’s horror—for she 


Jimmy Boyd stars as Huckleberry 
Finn on U.S. Steel Hour, Wednesday, 
November 20, 10 p.m. (CBS-TV). 


has just been dreaming out loud—her 
girl friends make her a beautiful wed- 
ding gown. 

Wed., Nov. 20, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. 
Steel Hour: Musical adaptation of 
“Huck Finn.” The play centers on the 
episode in which the King and Duke 
pretend to be the English relatives of a 
dead man of wealth. Study questions 
next week, using this musical to intro- 
duce a unit on American music 

Mon., Nov. 25, (CBS-TV) DuPont Show 
of the Month: A. J. Cronin’s “Beyond 
This Place.” 

Sun., Dec. 1, (NBC-TV) 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


(Starred items part of a unit on Ameri- 
can music.) 

Wed., Nov. 13, 9:30 p.m. (CBS) At Home 
Interview with Rosalind Russell, star 
of “Auntie Mame.” 

*Sat., Nov. 16, 7:05 p.m. (CBS) 
land Symphony (Premiere). 

*Sun., Nov. 17, 10:35 a.m. (ABC) Negro 
College Choirs: Clark College, Atlanta; 
Nov. 24: Xavier Univ., New Orleans. 

*11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
Part III: World War I Germany. Its 
cabaret opera and musical theatre. 

12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 
“A Scottish Party” with dancing (High- 
land Fling, sword dances, and “shean 
truibhais”), music, history of the coun- 
try, cultural contributions such as 


Omnibus 


Cleve- 
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Robert Burns, food (shortbread and 
marmalade), language (plaid and tar- 
tan). From the Seventh Regiment 
Armory, N.Y.C. 

*2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wisdom: Igor 
Stravinsky. Dec. 1: Frank Lloyd Wright. 

*3:05 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic: Beethoven's “Leonore” Over- 
ture; Debussy’s “The Blessed Damozel” 
with Bidu Sayao, soprano, Maureen 
Forrester, contralto, and the women’s 
chorus of The Westminster Choir. 

*4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Omnibus: Mu- 
sical journey of Leonard Bernstein, 
including his performances as a con- 
ductor for a series of concerts in the 
new Tel Aviv Concert Hall. He flew to 
this opening after the New York pre- 
miere of his new musical “West Side 
Story,” now available on Columbia Rec- 
ords. Also; Part II, “American Trial by 
Jury,” with Joseph H. Welch. 

*9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) General Motors 
50th Anniversary Show: A_ two-hour 
musical variety show whose theme is 
“the pursuit of happiness,” with Don 
Ameche, Pat Boone, Eddie Bracken, 
Kirk Douglas, Helen Hayes, Patrice 
Munsel, Cyril Ritchard, Dinah Shore, 
Ernest Borgnine, Claudette Colbert, and 
Dan Dailey. 

Tues., Nov. 19, 9:30 p.m. (CBS) Do You 
Know: Richard Dyer-Bennet, American 
folk singer, discusses how folk songs 
differ from popular music, how the 
minstrel compares with the folk singer 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Wed., Nov. 13, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Dis- 
neyland: “To the South Pole for Sci- 
ence,” on the U.S. participation in the 
Antarctic phase of IGY 

Sun., Nov. 17, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet 
Mr. Wizard: Geology. Note that the 
schedule is delayed one week because 
of Don Herbert’s special program on 
the Satellite on Oct. 27, available on a 
delayed basis to many stations. Inquire 
at Prism Productions, 220 E. 23rd Street, 
New York 10. 

3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Johns Hopkins 
File 7: “The Lonely Ones,” with Dr. 
James Birren of the U.S. Natl. Insti- 
tutes of Health demonstrating the phys- 
ical, mental and sociological problems 
of aging. 

Mon., Nov. 18, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) IGY: 
“The Face of the Land,” the earth before 
and after Ice Ages, how land masses 
probably got present form, what altera- 
tions are still likely. Demonstration of 
longitude and latitude, and of part played 
by moon camera and earth satellite in 
this matter. Nov. 25: Earthquakes 

Tues., Nov. 19, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Math- 
ematics: Descartes and geometry. Nov 
26: Theories of probability and statistics. 

Sun., Nov. 24, (CBS-TV) See It Now: 
Peaceful Uses of the Atom. 

Sun., Dec. 1, (CBS-TV) Conquest: First 
of ten full-hour reports on science. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Nov. 13, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Arts 
and the Gods: “Apollo and Artemis,” 
function of the Olympian twins, their 
birth and connection with the sun and 
moon. Stories of Apollo and Daphne, 
Apollo and Marsyas, Artemis and 
Actaeon, and Artemis and Calliste. 
Mary Anthony Dance Theatre. 

Thurs., Nov. 14, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) 
Survival: Population (Part 2), “Stand- 
ing Room Only.” How long can the 
present population burst continue? 

Fri., Nov. 15, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Cam- 
era on Washington: Department of De- 
fense, from Pentagon. 

Sun., Nov. 17, 5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Seven Lively Arts: “The Proclaimers,” 
the story of evangelists in America 
from Billy Sunday to Billy Graham. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Fri., Nov. 15, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Leave 
It to Beaver: Delightful account of 
youngster growing up—told from his 
own point of view. 


National Radio and TV progroms by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 


























FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST...why 
it's the world’s leading sound projector! 


More schools and churches use 
Filmosound projectors than any 
other type. The reason lies in the 
machine itself. 
You get a combination of exclusive 
features that meet the toughest 
teaching requirements. For example, 
the Filmosound Specialist offers: 
ia 400%, longer life—critical film- 
handling parts are surfaced with 
genuine sapphires. 
Easiest and fastest set-up—top 
mounted reel arms with no over- 
hang; safe, smooth tilt mechanism. 
|Full complement of controls— 
still-picture clutch and reverse 


let you review whole scenes or stop 
to discuss a single frame. 
4 | Sharpest picture—straight-line 
4 eames tl “ 
optical system; 5-element lens; 
rhodium reflector. 
Quality sound system —big 8-in. 
speaker; 15-watt amplifier. 
6 Trouble-free operation —all-gear 
drive; three film sprockets; me- 
tered lubrication. 
Ask your Bell & Howell Audio- 


Visual 
dealer for a 
demonstra- 
tion. He’s 
listed in 
the yellow 
pages cf 
your phone 

book. Or 

write for complete information, 
Bell & Howell, 7118 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45, Illinois. 


50 YEARS OF FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


> Bell ¢& Howell 





